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THE LONDON CHILD’S SUMMER HOLIDAY. 


BY D. G. WARD 
(Joint Secretary to the Children’s Country Holidays Fund). 


A VERY interesting article in the February number of the CoRNHILL 
MaGaZINE describes the system by which the poorer children of 
Copenhagen obtain a holiday in the country every year. While 
extolling the benefits, physical and moral, thereby gained by the 
children, the writer of the article, Miss Sellers, regrets that similar 
benefits are not obtainable for London children, and as some of her 
readers may not be aware of what is done in England in the same 
direction, some account of London’s efforts may be well timed. 

In 1884 the ‘Children’s Country Holidays Fund’ was estab- 
lished by the late Canon Burnett and his wife, Dame Henrietta 
Barnett, to provide the means whereby poor and ailing children 
from the London slums should be given a fortnight’s summer 
holiday in the country. The genesis of the idea was the hospitality 
given every year by the Barnetts, in their own country house, to 
a few sickly East End children. 

To widen the scope of a practice that had at once proved its 
value, a Society was organised with local Committees, each 
responsible for a group of schools, and these Committees grew in 
number until there existed sixty-three, with a network that now 
almost covers London and includes East and West Ham. Each 
Committee is in touch with villages where children can be boarded 
out. 

From its foundation until 1914 the Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund has been sending away every summer, for a fortnight, a 
steadily increasing number of children, the number sent away 
during the summer of 1913 being 45,602. 

War conditions caused a serious set-back, although the work 
of the Fund never ceased entirely, and the smallest number of 
children sent away during the war years was 14,009. 
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In 1917, when air-raids and fear of air-raids were showing their 
effects on. the nervous systems of many children, the Fund, 
generously aided by a grant from the Prince of Wales Fund, arranged 
to send away, for periods of six weeks to several months, children 
whose health was being undermined by the nervous strain. From 
a school in Poplar hit by a German bomb during school hours a 
number of children were hurried to the country as quickly as 
possible, and the immediate change to the peace and security of 
West-country villages did much to efface the memory and terror 
of the children’s experience. 

The ground lost during the war has never been recovered, but 
the Fund is trying to regain steadily its former scope, and last year 
sent away 27,102 children. 

The Copenhagen children are fortunate in being in such large 
proportion the guests of the villagers. It would be interesting to 
learn what precautions are taken to ensure that the accommoda- 
tion offered is suitable, for a generous desire to extend hospitality 
is not always commensurate with the means available, and the 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund finds that many delightful 
villages cannot comply with the simple conditions exacted, both 
in the interests of the children and of the villagers themselves. 

For the London children a weekly board payment of 10s. each 
is made (in pre-war days the payment was 5s.) and the total amount 
necessary to cover this and railway fares is raised every year, 
partly by charitable donations of very varied amounts, from many 
and various sources, partly by contributions from the parents of 
the children benefiting. In the latter case the amount payable 
is determined individually by the local Committee of the Fund, 
after consideration of the parents’ circumstances. 

The Members of the local Committees are drawn from many 
sources. Some are Care Committee visitors, who welcome this 
opportunity of securing country air for children whose health they 
have been watching throughout the year; others possibly do no 
form of social work save this, but delight in the pleasant contact 
with the children and their parents that this particular piece of 
social service affords. 

Usually each school where the Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund is at work has its own visitor ; a large school may be divided 
between two visitors, and it is the visitors, in consultation with 
the teachers, the school doctor and nurse, who select up to a given 
number those children who most need the holiday. 
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Once a week the school visitor sits at the receipt of custom and 

collects the very varying amounts brought by the children towards 
their total contribution. Some visitors, in charge of particularly 
poor schools, begin their collecting in the autumn of one year for 
the following summer holiday, but the majority find it sufficient 
to start in February, and the contributions spread over so many 
weeks cannot press hardly on the domestic exchequer, while at 
the same time the average total obtained is such as to make the 
parents feel that they themselves have taken a creditable share of 
the burden of securing a holiday for the children. 

No contribution is considered too small, and in pre-war days 
it was very usual for a child to pay in but a penny a week, but with 
improved wages both instalment and total parents’ payments have 
increased. 

Sometimes a child fails to bring anything for several weeks, 
and the visitor, seeking out the child in concern, learns that there 
is sickness or unemployment at home, but usually before the 
holiday the arrears are made good, possibly with help from rela- 
tions, sometimes by the child’s own earnings in running errands, 
and in extreme cases of poverty the Fund asks for no contribution 
from the parents. 

In estimating the parents’ share of the cost of the holiday, 
allowance is often made for the new clothes required. Here and 
there a poor family is helped with clothes by an energetic and 
sympathetic visitor determined that the holiday shall not be lost 
for lack of equipment, and occasionally a complaint is received 
from the country that a child has arrived with shoes full of holes, 
and clothes ragged and untidy, but such cases are becoming more 
and more rare, and nowadays the large majority of the children are 
sent away not only well but suitably clothed. In pre-war days 
it was not uncommon to find girls, usually from the poorest families, 
dressed for the journey in velvet or white silk frocks, bought for a 
shilling or two at a street stall, with white hats liable to collapse 
under the first shower of rain. 

The children go away in two consecutive parties during the 
month of the school summer holiday, each child staying a fort- 
night in the country, save in a relatively few cases of exceptional 
delicacy, when a month’s holiday is arranged. 

Precautions are taken to send away the children free from disease 
and from infection. School nurses inspect the children’s heads at 
stated intervals, the last inspection taking place just before the 
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holiday. Children are warned that uncleanliness of head will 
debar them from going away, and it is found that the parents, 
partly in the children’s interests, partly from asense of the ignominy 
of rejection, usually do their best to obtain cleanliness. By insisting 
on this among other qualifications for the holiday, the Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund had undoubtedy raised the standard of 
cleanliness among elementary school children. 

In all the preliminary work the Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund has the hearty co-operation of the London County Council 
and the generous, unselfish aid of the teachers. Outside the general 
workers a special Committee exists to try to open the children’s 
eyes, in anticipation, to their surroundings in the country. By lan- 
tern lectures and by the distribution of a little nature booklet the 
germs of observation are instilled, and the children are encouraged 
to write letters and to send drawings descriptive of their holiday. 

The railway companies convey these children at a reduced rate, 
and station masters, guards and porters all along the line keep a 
friendly and watchful eye on the excited little travellers, each of 
whom wears a label showing on one side the country destination, 
on the other the home address of the wearer. 

It is a great day at the London termini when these children are 
travelling, and the adults in charge breathe a contented sigh of 
relief when they fulfil their promise to wave good-bye as the train 
goes out, the last stragglers safely packed inside. 

The return of these same children a fortnight later is a sight to 
gladden and gratify. Sunburnt faces, arms laden with flowers, 
fruit and vegetables, and somewhere readily accessible to display to 
any sympathetic adult, the presents, usually china ornaments, for 
“my mum and my dad and my baby.’ Both parents and workers 
are often astonished at the difference wrought in the children’s 
appearance in the short space of a fortnight, and many a grateful 
letter finds its way to the country mothers who have taken a real 
pride in sending their little guests home rosier and fatter. 

This for instance from a mother must have warmed the heart of 
its recipient : ‘I thank you for how happy you made George. He 
liked it so much with you that on the night he came back he cryed 
and was very misable. He wanted to come back again.’ 

A regular correspondence is often established in this way, and 
there are many grown men and women who spend their holidays 
annually in the village where they were sent as children by the 
Holiday Fund. There are instances, too, in which a child has been 
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permanently adopted by the country people with whom he or she 
stayed, and on many occasions work in the country has been found 
for London boys on the eve of leaving school. 

The boarding-out system fosters the personal homely tie between 
town and country, and brings each into direct contact with the 
other’s advantages and handicaps. For this reason the system is 
preferable to that of establishing large camps. Moreover the 
suggestion of a camp holiday, even for elder boys, apart from Scouts, 
is usually looked upon askance both by the parents, who mistrust 
the English climate, and by the boys, who are apt to resent in 
holiday time the discipline and rules, which must be of necessity 
more evident in a camp than in a cottage home. 

From the children themselves came the tributes: ‘ Our lady 
done all in her power to make our stay agreeable and she succeeded.’ 
‘The lady I was staying with was ever so kind. She gave us good 
food and a nice bed so there was nothing to worry about.’ ‘I miss 
the country ever so much and I miss the apples Mr. G. used to give 
me. 

In the chronicle of the holiday an important place is given to 
meals. The more striking menus are recapitulated, and the 
ecstatic comment is often made. ‘ We had afters [7.e. pudding] 
every day,’ or, more astounding still, from a Norfolk village, ‘ We 
had afters first,’ while as a satisfactory summary: comes the 
statement, ‘ I was fed very much indeed by my lady.’ 

The country residents of every degree usually do something to 
add to the pleasures of the holiday. Picnics, sports and parties 
are arranged if the village contains a number of holiday children, 
and for individual treats there are the rides in the baker’s carts, 
the evening game of cricket with ‘my lady’s husband,’ and a visit 
to the local flower show or perhaps an expedition to some 
neighbouring object of historic interest. 

In the children’s comments there is often an incidental glimpse 
of the London home. ‘There were no drunken men singing in 
the streets at night so that we could not sleep, so it was as quiet 
nearly as Heaven itself.’ ‘ We could pick any wild flowers we liked 
and nobody said, “‘ you mustn’t.”’’ ‘The houses were not touching 
one another.’ ‘One day I found a frog. Now you never think of 
finding such a thing in London.’ 

One wonders what story lies behind the dictum ‘ It is easier to 
be clean and truthful in the country.’ For nature descriptions the 
familiar is often drawn upon: ‘The setting of the sun looked like a 
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golden fringe around a black table centre.’ ‘The sea smelt like 
winkles.’” ‘The heather looked like a purple tablecloth.’ ‘The 
rooks looked like bits of burnt paper floating in the air.’ 

The Children’s Country Holidays Fund is entirely undenomina- 
tional, but makes separate provision for Jewish children, and 
ensures that Roman Catholics shall be within reach of their own 
Church while away. 

Special arrangements are made for a small number of blind, 
cripple and mentally defective children, but as the aim of the Fund 
is to help to build up a healthy generation, the workers concentrate 
chiefly on the children whose health is likely to gain definite benefit 
by the country holiday. 

Certain children are sent away year after year, often in the intent 
and with the result of counteracting a tubercular tendency. Others, 
unfortunately, must be content if twice or thrice in their school 
life they can obtain the fortnight that invigorates mentally and 
physically. Much has been done to impress upon the parents the 
value of the change, and to make the more apathetic desire it for 
their children. 

To those who know intimately the conditions in which thousands 
of London children live, it would be a realisation of Utopia if every 
child could be promised a country holiday every year. On the 
school attendance roll of the London County Council there are 
663,103 children. Of these 221,361 are ‘infants ’ who, in general, 
require more personal attention than can be provided and who as a 
rule are considered too young to be sent away. Of the remaining 
children of suitable age for a country holiday, the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund sends away about 23,000 annually, 7.e. about one 
in eighteen, together with a further 2,000 drawn from the boroughs 
of East and West Ham, outside the area of the London County 
Council. 

Other Charitable Societies such as Pearson’s Fresh Air Fund, 
the Shaftesbury Society and R.S.U., and the Children’s Fresh Air 
Mission account for about another 10,000 (exclusive of day trips), 
while certain churches have their own arrangements. A pro- 
portion of children, difficult to calculate, are taken away every 
summer by their own parents or are sent to relations in the country. 
The hopping season provides a glimpse of the country to hundreds 
of children who accompany their parents to the hop fields. 

Under the auspices of the London County Council are the school 
journeys, which take place during term time and which combine 
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the benefits of the country air with the educational exploration of 
the district selected. 

The London County Council has also permanent schools at 
Bushey Park, Margate, and St. Leonards for children who though not 
actually ill require country air, and also sends a number of girls to 
the Russell Cotes School at Parkstone. 

As compared to Copenhagen, London’s very vastness enhances 
its own need while rendering still more difficult the satisfying of 
that need. The poorest and most congested quarters contain few 
residents of either the standing or leisure requisite for carrying out 
the necessary organisation, and to reach these quarters from the 
more favoured districts involves an expenditure of time and money 
which cannot always be given. 

Of recent years the widening scope of the motor bus has 
encouraged the week-end habit among a class content with humble 
cottage accommodation, and this fact renders it increasingly 
difficult to secure country homes for children within easy and 
inexpensive reach of London. 

We are told that in Denmark, as a quid pro quo, a certain number 
of country children are invited to spend the Christmas holidays 
in Copenhagen, to the consequent sharpening of their wits. In 
London the already overcrowded state of the homes would render 
it very difficult to arrange judicious hospitality, and it might be 
unwise to offer possible encouragement to the existing drift to the 
towns. That the country children often do gain in mental alertness 
by contact with their London cousins is an admitted fact and 
perhaps a satisfaction to the confirmed Londoner ! 

Despite the various agencies for emptying of their children the 
poorer quarters of London, and apart from the hundreds that make 
their way to the parks, the hordes that remain to play in the narrow 
back streets or in crowded thoroughfares would suggest to the passer- 
by that London’s children never leave London and the sight brings 
home the realisation of how much more remains to be done if we 
are ever to bring within the compass of every city child that simple 
boon, so fraught with happiness and health, an annual country 

holiday. 








DICKON. 
BY WINIFRED F. PECK. 


I. 


THE far end of the drawing-room was rounded and the three 
windows set in the curve looked out on a semicircle of yew trees. 
It was like a prison, Laura decided, as she entered it in the sombre 
golden dusk of a late October afternoon. Then, as there crowded 
upon her view a multiplicity of marble-topped tables, gilt mirrors, 
heavy settees, and dim yards of indifferent portraits and pastoral 
scenes, she changed her mind. It was not so much a prison as a 
Victorian lunatic asylum, and she stood lost in home-sickness for 
the empty, austere drawing-rooms of Chelsea, when her hostess’ 
voice reached her from the monumental silver of the tea-table. 

‘I’m afraid you had a cold drive. How do you do, Miss 
Whittingham ?’ 

There were so many other things in the room that Laura had 
not realised her presence. It was not surprising, she considered, as 
she shook hands with Lady Pendred. She was so small and quiet 
and compact, with her clear features, elaborate grey dress and hair, 
that in the riot of red carpet, rose chintzes and Worcester china 
she was as invisible as barbed wire behind a flower border. But 
her incisive voice and manner showed that she was no less 
accustomed to making her presence felt in the end. 

‘I enjoyed the drive, thanks. The beech woods were wonderful.’ 
Laura with entire composure prepared herself for some perfect 
samples of dull country-house conversation. 

‘You come from London, don’t you ?’ 

‘My home is in Chelsea, but I came down from Oxford to-day. 
I have been reading there for the last two months.’ 

*‘ Have you ever come across my son-in-law in London? He is 
Stuart Hodnet, as you may know.’ 

‘I’ve never met him.’ (‘Why should I and who is he anyway,’ 
wondered Laura. ‘And why does it interest you so much ? ’) 

‘He married my daughter, who would have succeeded to this 
place. She died, and Mr. Hodnet, as Secretary of this new Board, 
is a very busy man and has continually to go over to America, 
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so their only child is naturally in my charge entirely. That is 
Richard, of course, your little pupil.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Laura. What but yes and no would there ever be 
to say to Lady Pendred, she wondered. 

‘ Richard’s father and I have very different views on education, 
as on many topics. I am saying all this to make my position 
clear to you at once, Miss Whittingham. I thought it possible 
that Mr. Hodnet had tried to meet you and convert you to his, in 
which case—— ’ 

(‘Out with the old family chariot again,’ Laura supplied to 
herself irreverently.) 

‘Richard is a peculiar child. He adores his home and is wrapt 
up init. He is curiously sensitive and impressionable.’ 

(‘ Spoilt and unpleasant ’ emended Laura mentally.) 

‘ And his father’s desire to send him away to school seems to me 
disastrous. He could never live through the separation—never.’ 

(‘ You dote!’ reflected Laura. ‘And why don’t you pour out 
tea ?’) 

‘ Therefore it is necessary that he should have a first-class tutor 
in classics and history at home. The Principal of your College 
assures me that you have every qualification. Are you fond of 
children ? ’ 

‘It depends on the child,’ said Laura coolly. ‘I want to make 
some money this year after taking my degree, before I go to Italy 
with a research fellowship.’ 

‘I appreciate your candour, Miss Whittingham.’ 

(‘ I wouldn’t gush to this grasping little gimlet and I’ve actually 
pleased her!’ thought Laura. With a dim memory of the heady 
folk-lore of Freud she added to herself: ‘Sex jealousy, I suppose,’ 
and sat upright feeling very mature and clear-sighted.) 

‘You will find Richard very quick and clever. But I may as 
well say that I should deplore any foolish infatuation on his side 
which would lead him to imagine he wished change and adventure. 
His late governess, Miss Griffen, who had to leave us, unluckily, 
through ill-health, fostered his love for home in a very remarkable 
way.’ 

(‘I see, you want me to take your side against Mr. Hodnet.’ 
So Laura summed up the conversation to herself. ‘ Well, I don’t 
think it likely, and what about tea ? ’) 

‘You'd like to make your little pupil’s acquaintance over tea 
upstairs, I expect,’ said Lady Pendred, ringing the bell. She was 
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obviously as glad to end the interview with this most unnecessarily 
pretty, modern and self-composed type of governess, as was Laura 
to escape from the atmosphere of the Victorian domestic tyrant. 

The drawing-room had been too full: the nursery was too 
empty. Situated in the one old wing of the house, it was a room 
planned obviously for the quiverfuls of other centuries. Tea set 
for two at the large table, two chairs drawn up to it from rows of 
cane chairs, the small kettle by the big fireplace with its high 
guardian fender, all these seemed ridiculously out of scale, and no 
less did Richard himself, as he rose from his small island of toys 
by the distant window-seat. 

But if Richard was out of scale he was also, Laura admitted, 
very different from her expectations. Here was no spoilt, petulant, 
little Lord Fauntleroy, with pellucid eyes and peevish manners. 
Richard with his nice cropped bullet head, sturdy figure and jersey 
suit, was not in the least old-world or pampered. Only his deep-set 
eyes with big pupils reminded her of his grandmother: in every 
other way he suggested a cheerful, well-mannered puppy as he 
came to say ‘ How do you do,’ with an obvious expectation to like 
and be liked by this pretty young governess. 

‘Hullo!’ he said. ‘ We’re having crumpets for tea because of 
you, Miss Whittingham.’ 

‘That’s splendid. Let’s just go to my room while your maid— 
Susan, aren’t you ?—gets tea, and see if my luggage has come up 
and we can find anything.’ 

Richard liked his engine: there was no doubt about that, and 
Laura congratulated herself on thinking of this bridge to friendship. 
And she herself was charmed with her bedroom. She had not 
expected anything so old, so empty and dainty in a place with 
such a drawing-room. On every side of the house which she had 
seen so far the beech woods made a guard, a high shining wall 
of green and gold, but from her window she looked down a long 
alley, cut through them right to the horizon beyond. Here at least 
were space and freedom, just when she most needed them. 

‘ This part of the house is really old, isn’t it ?’’ she asked Richard 
at tea. 

‘Oh yes! This is over the Library and there’sa stair down it in 
there.’ Richard pointed with his crumpet to the charming ante- 
room made by a turret in one corner. ‘And my bedroom opens 
into the turret from the other side. Grannie calls it Tudor. I like 
turret bedrooms, Miss Whittingham, because you can play at 
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pouring boiling lead on your enemies from them. I tried once 
with melted soldiers, but they didn’t pour, only dribbled.’ 

‘ But I hope you’ve no enemies bad enough to be dribbled over.’ 

‘Only Father,’ said Richard composedly, ‘when he wants to 
take me away from here. “ Frat receive truly ankful.” May I go 
and show my engine to Dickon please ? ’ 

‘ Dickon ?’ 

‘Yes, Dickon in the Library. May I get down and go please ?’ 

‘Yes, you may, but who is Dickon? Why doesn’t he come 
to tea ?’ 

Richard giggled delightedly. 

‘Tea! That isa good one!’ he said, running off with his engine. 

‘It’s a picture in the Library he’s an odd fancy for, Miss,’ supplied 
the schoolroom maid. 

‘A picture! He must be very lonely to make friends with a 
picture ! ’ 

‘He is lonely and that’s a fact, Miss. Since the day I came 
here a month ago there’s never been a child to visit him.’ Susan 
spoke with the garrulity of a naturally observant and uneducated 
woman. ‘It’s always “Dickon” this and “ Dickon”’ that, and 
running down the stairs to see him and talking of him in his sleep 
till it gives me the creeps. And such goings-on over it with his 
last governess, as I’ve heard in the Hall. Most of them are very 
close here, but a housemaid who’s gone told me such a tale. I’m not 
one to talk myself, far from it, but I thought I’d give you a hint 
as I’m going off to-morrow. Yes, I’m going. When my lady sent 
for me to say she heard I’d been gossiping too much I spoke out 
very straight to her. “If I don’t suit the place, the place don’t 
suit me,” I says to her. So that was that.’ 

Susan walked off histrionically, with the tea-tray, while Laura 
was trying to make up her mind to lower herself to the point of 
more direct enquiry. She was glad of her hesitation when Lady 
Pendred herself entered the schoolroom. 

‘I hope you're quite comfortable here. Please feel quite at 
liberty to go to your room or go out for the next hour or so till 
Richard’s bed-time. I always read to him in the Library n~ «.’ 

‘He seems very fond of the Library ?’ Laura had no diffidence 
about challenging her equals or superiors. 

‘Yes!’ Lady Pendred looked up sharply to find in Laura’s 
eyes just that cool criticism which had annoyed her in the drawing- 
room. ‘ He has a great weakness for the portrait of a little lonely 
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ancestor who lived and died here as a child in the reign of James I. 
He has made a sort of playmate of this Dickon, and perliaps come 
to believe too vividly in his reality. I want you to help me to 
weaken the illusion by degrees, and the best way undoubtedly 
would be for you to refuse to let Richard talk to you about it. 
Please check him at once if he talks about Dickon to you. You 
understand, Miss Whittingham ?’ 

If Laura had not found her boxes unpacked for her on her 
retreat to her room, she would probably have locked them up and 
left next morning. But the firelight shone so pleasantly on her 
possessions, the country smells and sounds so delighted her as 
she flung open her window, that she reproached herself for her 
exaggerated distaste for Lady Pendred. 

‘We must have conflicting auras, as that fatuous Sibyl Cawdor 
would say,’ she reflected, and at the association of ideas she started 
a little. It was Sibyl, of course, who had haunted her mind when 
she tried to detect a likeness in Lady Pendred to someone she 
knew ; Sibyl who had been the joke of the College at Oxford, with 
her Oriental eyes and embroideries, her crystal-gazing and joss- 
sticks, her fortune-telling by firelight, and the automatic writing 
she was supposed to practise in lectures. She had been merely 
a joke, but never in Laura’s opinion a good one. Like Lady 
Pendred, in Susan’s language, she gave her the creeps. 

Sibyl had outraged her once by saying that she was psychic, but 
it needed no psychic powers to see that Lady Pendred was a grasp- 
ing, autocratic and slightly uncanny old lady with an unwholesome 
influence over her grandson, nor to feel depressed on your first 
evening in a half-Tudor, half-Victorian house, set in the bottom of 
a cup in the beech woods of Buckinghamshire. It was daunting 
for the most commonplace girl to start her career as governess with 
a jolly ordinary little boy who chose for his playmate the portrait 
of a dead child. But from her window Laura could see the long 
shadowed pathway of escape through the imprisoning beech woods 
to the horizon and in her heart she knew already that she was fond 
of Richard with or without his ghosts. 

There are people born into the world with a passion for making 
crooked places straight and Laura was one of them. After she 
had watched Richard through an uproarious bed-time, and read 
him to sleep with ‘ The Coral Island,’ she knew quite definitely 
that neither Lady Pendred nor Penby Manor could make her desert 
him. ‘I must get to the bottom of the whole business and put all 
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this nonsense out of his head in spite of the old dragon,’ was her 
last waking resolve that night. 

In her triumphant youth she considered the ideal an easy one, but 
as the days passed by it became curiously elusive. Penby Manor, 
like so many old houses, had a curious capacity for subordinating 
any individual to its own atmosphere and memory. Quiet and 
golden in the still October sunshine, it watched over its own 
changeless routine, shut by its barrier of beech woods into a small 
sedate life of its own which made the world outside an unreality. 

The rooks were cawing every morning as housemaids carried 
trays of tea and cans of hot water down the passages: the sun fell 
on the same squares of black and white marble in the hall every 
day as she escorted Richard, to the sound of the gong, downstairs 
for lunch. The big plate-glass windows of the Victorian wing 
glittered in the sunset every day as the two came back from their 
walks through the woods : the Tudor wing lay always in the shadow, 
its old stone walls and lattice windows sinking placidly to the sleep 
of old age. Every evening the arrival of the lamps and the closing 
of the shutters, at tea-time, in the schoolroom cut off Laura and 
Richard into a cosy fortress of their own. Every night Laura 
looked out of her window to hear the owls shrieking among the 
trees, noisy sentinels on the castle walls. 

It must surely have been this environment which made Laura 
grow accustomed, so unexpectedly, to Richard’s sudden cheerful 
excursions to the Library day by day, and the sound of his shrill 
voice in earnest monologues to Dickon down below. Monotony 
tends also to deaden criticism. In her round of morning lessons, 
afternoon walks, and long cosy evenings at her own work, Laura 
began to accept Richard’s friendship for the long-dead Tudor child 
as a curious feature in her curious new life. He said very little 
about Dickon to his Witty, as he named Laura, but when he spoke 
of him it was in a wholly cheerful and matter-of-fact way. He was 
indeed always cheerful, nearly always good-mannered ; he had just 
those quick interests and sudden confidences which win the affections 
of grown-up people for any child. Admittedly to Laura Richard 
was a darling, but he did not seem in the least like a nervous or 
ghost-ridden child. Afterwards she realised clearly that she might 
have accepted Penby Manor and its inhabitants as they were for 
her year of residence, had not a chance sentence, overheard one 
November evening, driven her into sudden and direct action at once. 
Clouds had hung over the Manor all day as if some blight from 
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the woods had fallen visibly upon it, and by four o’clock the lower 
rooms of the house were almost in darkness. Richard, home early 
from his walk, had gone straight to the Library, and Laura followed 
him in search of a book. She had never conquered her distaste 
for the room, charming as it undoubtedly was with its four low 
mullioned windows, rows of books, old oak tables and deep high- 
backed armchairs. Apart from any unconfessed distaste, the 
literature made little appeal to her. Not for generations had it 
been catalogued or arranged, and cycles of housemaids had done 
their best to separate series of volumes and to misappropriate periods. 
Save for the inevitable classics there was little but volume after 
volume of the history of the house and of the family, produced 
every fifty years or so by Pendreds whose vanity was only equalled 
by their dullness. 

One of these Laura took down now listlessly ; she would rather 
read anything than witness the scene which caused her real 
abhorrence for the Library. She could not bear to see Richard, 
sturdy and steady and normal as any boy of seven should be, 
standing below the portrait, his dark eyes smiling up to it confi- 
dentially beneath his crop of dark hair. There was, she admitted 
to herself candidly, nothing but charm in the picture itself. 
Dickon gazed down, pale and fair from his ruff and stiff velvet 
dress: his eyes, melancholy either from fidelity of portraiture or, 
as Laura chose to believe, from a sentimental convention of the 
period, had that trick of following the beholder to every corner of 
the room which Van Dyck was to perpetuate. The firelight flickered 
on the gilt frame and the tragic motto in gilt lettering below. 
‘ Ricardus, filius dilectissimus Henrici Pendredis Armigeri, qui 
subito raptus est A.D. Mpcxv.’ Yes, Dickon was charming enough 
if it had not been for the unnatural link between him and the living 
Richard below. She picked up ‘The History of the House and 
Family of Pendred,’ by the Revd. Dr. Withington, Rector of the 
parishes of Penby and Denton-cum-Penby, 1755, and was half-way 
up the turret stair to the schoolroom with it, when she heard 
Lady Pendred’s voice in the Library. 

‘ My poor little Richard, what a day! Are you all alone ?’ 

Something in her voice made Laura stand still, a deliberate 
eavesdropper. 

‘Shall we have a little sleep, as it’s nice and dark, and see if 
we can get Dickon to talk to us as he did the other evening ? ’ 

Out of the ominous darkness the storm descended with a sudden 
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fury of wind and rain, but five minutes later Laura, regardless of 
them, stood on a flower-bed just outside the library gazing in 
through the unshuttered window. Richard was lying in Lady 
Pendred’s arms, his face turned from Laura towards Dickon: Lady 
Pendred lay back in her chair, her eyes closed. But it was not this 
vision which made Laura turn away white and sick. Above the storm 
a clear haunting little voice had reached her from the room, and it 
was not the voice of Richard nor of Lady Pendred as she knew it. 

It was no time for half-measures. That Laura decided in a 
night of sleepless horror. She had eavesdropped, she had spied, 
and now she was going to disobey her employer and force Richard’s 
confidence as well. Child of a ruthless generation, she had no 
scruples over the methods she employed. When morning dawned 
clear and radiant she decreed a whole holiday, and before Lady 
Pendred was out of bed she had ordered sandwiches and started off 
with Richard on a whole day’s walk. Beyond the beech woods 
she walked him, past a village where school-children shouting over 
a football attracted his wistful gaze, up to a grass track across a 
chalk ridge, where Phcenicians and Romans had marched in freedom 
under the open sky hundreds of years ago. There, looking down 
on the gay hazy map of fields and woods and hamlets, they ate their 
lunch, and Laura talked of football and the joys of school. 

‘I suppose it is jolly,’ said Richard longingly. ‘My father 
wants me to go somewhere soon.’ 

‘So you should, you know. Why don’t you want to ?’ 

‘Oh well, you see, because—because of Dickon.’” The name 
came out shyly, but his tongue was loosed at last. 

‘Does he seem quite so real up here ? ’ 

‘ Of course he does, Witty! Why he talks to me you know.’ 

‘Does he come out of the picture then?’ Laura spoke 
composedly. 

‘No, no, he can’t do that. Though when I’m asleep he really 
does come to my room, at least he did when I was littler. It was 
Miss Griffen who made him talk to me, in the dark you know. She 
used. to go to sleep and he talked through her. Grannie tries it too, 
but she’s not so good.’ 

‘I suppose you'd be terribly lonely if he didn’t talk to you ?’ 

Richard’s brow puckered in the effort to explain himself. 

‘ Yes—well not exactly that so much as that he’d be awfully 
lonely if he hadn’t me to talk to. He was very sad and lonely when 
he was a little boy, Grannie says, and people were cruel to him. 
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Since he died he’s been wandering about looking for a friend, and 
now he’s got me and isn’t sad any more. But if I went away he’d 
be sad and lonely all over again.’ 

‘When did he begin to need you ?’ 

‘Oh, I just liked his picture always and dreamt about it, and 
then I saw him once—I really did—-and I told Grannie, and then 
Miss Griffen came and he really began to talk to me.’ 

‘I see,’ said Laura, getting up. She could venture on no 
comment. 

“I see, yes I do see,’ she said to herself again that evening. 
‘But how on earth can I make anyone else understand? Here 
I am in the pay of a lunatic, with a story no reasonable person 
could possibly believe for a moment, yet I’ve got to make Richard’s 
father believe it and get Richard away at once! What is this 
Mr. Stuart Hodnet like ? What will he say when he gets a letter 
telling him that his child sees ghosts—and I’d have thought that 
mad enough a fortnight ago—that his psychic powers are being 
exploited by a grandmother who’s almost mad with jealousy and 
lust of possession, and that he’s been in the charge of some horrid 
spiritualist posing as a governess who’s been treating him to séances 
instead of grammar and sums? _It’s—it’s impossible, but I’ve got 
to make him. I can’t get through this business alone.’ (This 
was a great concession for Laura.) ‘I must write and tell him to 
come down hereimmediately. It doesn’t matter how mad he thinks 
me if he gets Richard away.’ 

Laura sat down to her writing-pad at once. She had no 
conception of temporising with a difficult job. 


‘Dear Mr. Hopnet,— 

‘This letter may surprise you but only the most urgent 
necessity makes me write. I am here as governess to your son 
Richard and I am quite convinced that, unless you can get him 
away from Penby at once, his health and even his mind may be 
tuined for life. Will you come down to see him, and if possible 
remove him, as soon as you can? I must see you alone and 
without arousing suspicion before you arrive. Can youmotordown 
on Thursday next? I shall be at the Penby and Denton cross- 
roads with Richard, and will explain the situation to you. Of 
course, you must not answer this nor announce your visit. We 
shall be there at four o’clock in any case. 

‘Yours faithfully, 
‘Laura WHITTINGHAM.’ 
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A little judicious questioning extorted Mr. Hodnet’s address 
from Richard next day. Distrusting the post-bag and even the 
local office, Laura strolled up the high-road, stopped a passing car 
and entrusted the letter to the driver who was going to Reading. 

‘I’m learning diplomacy, anyhow,’ she told herself, smiling 
grimly when she settled down, as composedly as she could, to wait 
for Thursday. 


Il. 


The drizzling rain and last brown leaves of the beeches descended 
fitfully on Stuart Hodnet in his open car, as he neared the cross- 
roads between Penby and Denton. Many times during the drive 
from London he had felt inclined to order the chauffeur to turn 
round and drive home, so great was his hatred for Lady Pendred 
and all the memories of his peevish, unhealthy wife and her narrow 
haunted inheritance. But as he saw two figures walking along the 
road towards him his heart throbbed with relief. It could not all 
be some trick of Lady Pendred’s through an hysterical tool of a 
governess. There was Richard, the gallant jolly little son from 
whom Fate chose persistently to separate him, and it was obvious 
from the first moment that the tall, self-possessed girl, who looked 
at him with clear, beautiful eyes, was no ally of Lady Pendred’s but 
someone who really needed him. 

‘Hullo, Richard!’ he called out. 

Laura looked up. So this was Stuart Hodnet! She had 
expected a tall, stout, matter-of-fact man with a business mind and 
a Parliamentary manner. The real Mr. Hodnet was as slim and 
spare and unaffected as a boy, and only the lines on his forehead 
and round his anxious kindly eyes showed that half his life was 
behind him. ‘Poor boy! I feel as sorry for him as for Richard ! ’ 
was her first thought as she greeted him. 

‘Hullo!’ said Richard, with courtesy, but without enthusiasm. 

‘T’ve come down to show you my new car as a surprise. Do 
you like it ?’ 

Quite obviously Richard did, and Laura dexterously arranged 
him in front with the chauffeur and suggested a détour of five or 
six miles to show its paces. With an alacrity equal to her diplomacy 
she took her seat beside Stuart and plunged at once into her story. 
‘Though,’ she admitted, ‘I can’t expect you to believe it, and it’s 
thoroughly disloyal to my employer.’ 

‘Don’t bother about that,’ said Stuart, ‘ I’ve always known she 
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would have been burnt for witchcraft in any more enlightened 
century than our own.’ 

It was not an easy story to tell, but Laura told it convincingly. 

‘Do you know for a fact that this wretched Griffen woman is 
a spiritualist ?’ Stuart’s face was more lined than ever as he 
turned sharply with the question. 

‘Only from what Richard says. She used to send herself to 
sleep and then speak in Dickon’s voice according to him.’ 

*‘ How did he think he knew Dickon’s voice ? ’ 

‘He holds to it that he’s seen him. That’s the one point of the 
story I can’t explain. Personally I think children and savages and 
animals are nearer unseen things than we are, but perhaps that’s 
only because I’ve been living at Penby!’ 

‘So that’s how she managed it!’ Stuart spoke very bitterly. 
* You know I got him up to town last year and he cried himself ill 
in a night and had to be sent back? I imagined he was home-sick 
for his grandmother.’ 

‘He may have been then. He’s fond of her now, I think, but 
he’s clearly outgrowing her. He dodges her kisses, poor child. 
I think that’s why she is shielding herself behind Dickon.’ 

‘ And who was this Dickon ? ’ 

“I don’t know very much. Lady Pendred said I wasn’t to 
mention him. I looked him up in a book of family history—— ’ 

‘ There are plenty of them!’ put in Stuart grimly. 

‘Aren’t there?’ Laura smiled so gaily that Stuart began to 
feel there might be salvation, if anything so young and gay and 
confident was on his child’s side. ‘ He was the eldest son of some 
Jacobean Pendred whose mother died. One book says she was 
poisoned by this Sir Henry’s second wife and left a curse that none 
of Lady Pendred’s children should live. Anyhow they died one 
by one and Dickon was always lonely and always ill-treated. The 
portrait tells that he died in 1615, and a pathetic little brass in the 
church tells the same. I read a queer history last night which 
told that he didn’t die but was carried off by gipsies. The portrait 
and the brass both use the rather odd words raptus est. Of course 
if the story of his death wasn’t true—— ’ 

“It doesn’t matter,’ said Stuart energetically. ‘I’m going to 
take him off to London with me to-morrow, Dickon or no Dickon. 
I can’t tell you how grateful I am—— ’ 

‘Not a bit,’ interrupted Laura. ‘Look here, I must change 
places with Richard now. We musn’t be seen together.’ 
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‘A head on her shoulders and a very pretty one,’ was Stuart’s 
vague reflection. In his horror and anger he drew a curious comfort 
from the girl’s cheerfulness and self-confidence. 

But Laura had no such impression of herself as she went 
upstairs to her room. To her horror tears, as difficult and as 
unaccustomed as those of a boy, rolled down her cheeks. It was 
not only the relief of having told her story or gained an ally which 
was too much for her. Never before had she given much thought 
to the dark places of the earth, and all her soul revolted from the 
ugliness of Lady Pendred’s tortuous schemes. She cried because 
all the confident common sense of her outlook on life seemed 
powerless before the cruelty and squalor of superstition not yet 
outgrown by the world, because its shadow should stretch over 
anyone as young and pure as Richard. She had only just checked 
herself indignantly when there was a knock at her door. 

‘Miss Whittingham!’ Lady Pendred came into the room. 
‘I want you to dine downstairs with Mr. Hodnet to-night. He is 
taking Richard from me to-morrow and I cannot face the evening 
with him.’ 

Laura consented. One view of Lady Pendred’s white face and 
shaking hands put controversy out of the question. She was too 
young and unsuspicious for anything but pity for a fallen foe. 

‘I’m very sorry for her, you know,’ she said to Stuart in the 
drawing-room after an extraordinarily pleasant hour. His com- 
panionship was delightful after her long lonely evenings, none the 
less because he obviously found her delightful too. 

‘I’m not,’ said Stuart, his bitterness returning. ‘She wrecked 
my married life. She doesn’t love people, she only wants power 
over them. She must have victims for her lust of possession 
always at her elbow. That’s why she wants Richard at all costs, 
and why she hates me. My own affairs are no story for you, but 
they’ve left me with no mercy for her. She’s not a common type 
and she’s the only person I fear. We're not free from her yet.’ 

‘I shall feel freer when Richard’s gone. And of course I shall 
go too.’ 

*‘You’re coming to London with Richard, please,’ said Stuart 
with ceremonious authority. ‘I shall take you to my sister if 
I may.’ 

‘TI should like to,’ Laura smiled back. ‘I do love him.’ 

‘You're the best person in the world for him just now. We 
couldn’t possibly spare you.’ 
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There was a minute’s silence and then Laura sat upright. 

‘Did you hear anything ?’ she asked breathlessly. 

They both sprang up, for above the hissing of the wood fire and 
the tumult of the wind in the trees they heard far away, for the first 
time on that dreadful night, a long wailing scream. 

‘Straight up and the second door after the schoolroom,’ said 
Laura breathlessly as Stuart rushed before her up the stairs. ‘Oh 
why was I such a fool as not to watch her ! ’ 

Of the night which followed Laura never spoke in after days. 
It remained in her memory as a series of horrible vignettes, of 
Richard as she found him, sitting up in bed by the light of a candle 
and the log-fire, his face red and distorted, screaming inexorably 
that he could not go, that Dickon would not let him go ; of Richard’s 
father grey and tense on one side of the bed and Lady Pendred 
very small and still, yet triumphant in her stillness on the other. 
Then she saw herself stealing out of the room with a last glance at 
Richard, as he lay relaxed and utterly exhausted in grief beneath 
the night light. 

Always she was to remember the horrible scream which roused 
her an hour or so later from her first sleep. The wind was blowing 
the light curtains about, and the moon shone through their openings 
on a small figure in a dark dressing-gown which slipped out of one 
door of his room as Laura entered by the other. There had been 
no time to waste in hatred for the grandmother who had so ruth- 
lessly and wickedly aroused the child, or to wonder, when Stuart 
burst into the room, what he thought of her own ruffled hair and 
why she had not got into something warmer than her blue 
kimono. Stuart could do nothing, she herself almost nothing, with 
the little figure writhing in the bed. Richard was shivering and 
whining by this time like one possessed ; his body was stiff as with 
cramp, his teeth chattering, but the long-drawn screams never 
ceased. 

The silence of night, the sudden streams of moonlight, the 
flickering of the reviving fire, all lit up a scene so full of horror for 
her in its madness and her own helplessness that no passage of time 
could efface it. She had to endure it herself alone for an hour, 
while Stuart went off for the doctor, when fits of sickness intervened 
in the child’s screams, and of shivering impossible to alleviate, and 
agonising to witness. Then at last, as if in awakening from a 
nightmare she saw the doctor’s cheerful, commonplace face, and 
the skilful hands administering the dose which gave Richard sleep. 
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The whiteness of dawn held the room when Stuart, ashen and 
exhausted, crept back to it after letting the doctor out of the door. 
Richard could not leave Penby to-day and they were beaten, but 
at least the immediate horror was over, and Laura’s normal self 
awoke to life. 

‘Stay with him a little longer,’ she whispered, after she had 
coaxed the fire to life, and she went away. A few minutes later 
she stood before him, dressed and neat, with a cup of tea in her 
hand. 

‘ You'll feel better after that,’ she said cheerfully. She was one 
of those who fight best in retreat. ‘She’s won this time but she 
won’t next, and I’m here to look after Richard. Have a cigarette 
now and listen! I can’t and won’t be beaten and I’ve got an idea 
already. Yesterday—I suppose it was yesterday though it seems 
ages ago—I told you that there’s just a chance that Dickon wasn’t 
really Dickon. I mean, you know, that he never died here, but 
went away. If we could prove that, if he got off and lived happily 
elsewhere, the ghost story and the theory that he needs Richard 
must fall to the ground. It’s a weak plot, you'll say, but it’s the 
only possible one. We can’t get Richard from Dickon unless 
Dickon himself will free him. There may certainly be something 
to discover. Do you know that there are three huge chests of 
untouched, unsorted papers in the Library? We may discover 
anything from them.’ 

‘ What’s the good of it all? ’ asked Stuart. Laura’s quick eager 
speech had restored to him some of the courage for which it was 
intended, but not yet was he ready for consolation. 

*‘ Anyhow it’s our chance, our best if not our only chance. If 
we could end the Dickon myth Richard would be free, really free 
if he knew that he had been cheated here. I know I’m going to 
succeed and get Richard back to you. How could anything else 
happen ? Of course you must win when you're on the side of the 
angels against the devil! And we’ve been very near the devil 
to-night you know!’ 

Stuart Hodnet regarded the girl as she stood clear and fresh in 
the shadowed room, smiling down at him. 

‘I don’t know about the devil,’ he said slowly, ‘ but just now 
I certainly believe in angels.’ 

‘Have you another cigarette?’ asked Laura smiling. It was 
comforting to realise that the last century-long twenty-four hours 
had certainly given her a new friend. 
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It was easy for Laura to speak confidently while Stuart Hodnet 
was still in the house: it was not easy to feel so when his motor 
had carried him away, after a scene with Lady Pendred which 
made it clearly impossible for him ever to stay under the same roof 
again. It was hardest of all when she was summoned to the 
boudoir an hour later to receive her dismissal. 

“We must part, I fear, Miss Whittingham. Your intentions 
have been excellent, but the scene last night shows that you have 
been over-working Richard. His nerves are evidently out of order.’ 

Laura said nothing. She stared absently at a photograph on 
the table before her. Clouds of frizzy hair surrounded a long pale 
face, slightly squinting eyes and a weak sensuous mouth. - It did 
not need the signature below to tell Laura that this was Miss 
Griffen. No reply to Lady Pendred’s insupportable hypocrisies 
must shorten by one day her last month at Penby, her one hope of 
saving Richard. 

‘Of course I am really sorry to disarrange your plans thus. 
If you would prefer to leave me sooner and find something else—— ’ 

“I would rather have a month here,’ said Laura politely. ‘ It 
would be impossible to find anything else if I were sent off in 
disgrace you see.’ 

‘Very well then.’ Lady Pendred’s disapproval was obvious. 
‘But Richard’s lessons must be curtailed. He must ride every 
morning and drive with me every afternoon.’ 

“I see,’ said Laura, carefully disguising her pleasure at this 
opportunity for extra research. ‘I will take every care of him. 
Jane is moving his bed into my room, so that I can see he is not 
terrified at night.’ 

‘But Miss Whittingham!’ Lady Pendred rose in anger. 

‘It’s by Dr. Brown’s orders,’ said Laura curtly. ‘ He will not 
answer for the consequences if Richard’s not in my charge.’ 

Lady Pendred was silenced, but Laura left her with no sense of 
triumph. A month! She had only a month and all would be 
over. She had spoken bravely to Stuart, but how slender were her 
chances for success, how small the time at her disposal! Lady 
Pendred’s new regime for Richard would give her some unexpected 
liberty, but she knew too much of research to underestimate the 
task before her. : 

She had wept yesterday, but that afternoon, when Lady Pendred 
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had carried Richard safely away for his drive, she only frowned 
with fatigue and dismay as she settled down to the first of the three 
vast oak chests in the Library. 

The Pendreds had apparently been a family with a mania for 
hoarding, averse to any interference or inspection from without, 
and most clearly of all, destitute of any real scholarship. They 
had preserved letters, diaries and documents of all kinds in every 
generation, yet here they lay, tossed into the chests at different 
periods by long-dead, careless hands, with no coherence and trace 
of order. 

‘Oh horrible, illiterate people!’ groaned Laura as she swept 
aside loose pages of accounts, old catalogues and gun licences from 
the top of the medley, and discovered suddenly a bailiff’s book of 
1690, torn and mixed up with the journal of the dullest young 
gentleman who ever made the Grand Tour in 1840. Between the 
pages of some recent Pendred’s game-book she came upon the 
copy ‘of a Charter granted to the Abbey of Denton by King 
Henry VII. No Pendred had ever apparently thrown away any 
letter or account for three hundred years. 

It was a desperate business, but after the first weary afternoon 
Laura allowed herself no tremors. The time was too short for 
fears: only in the afternoon could she venture to sit in the Library 
over the papers ; and day by day, week by week she worked on at 
them in methodical haste, gallantly ignoring her depression at 
finding nothing, paper or diary, which told of Dickon, in the first 
two chests. Her evenings she devoted to the family histories in 
her bedroom. 

Could there, she wondered, exist anywhere a drearier form of 
literature ? Had there ever been a family which had done so little 
and written so much as the Pendreds? Enclosed in their coffins 
in the churchyard, or in gilt and vellum covers in the Library, they 
were a dull race, who had survived the changes and chances of 
history by their very dullness. About the story of Dickon they 
were all in agreement except the Revd. Dr. Withington. ‘ There 
are some,’ said the Doctor, in words which Laura came to know by 
heart, as her solitary support, 


‘who hold that the aforesaid Richard never thus in truth gave 
up the ghost, it being commonly rumoured that the Bearers who 
conveyed his Corpse to the Church asserted that never could child 
so slender make so heavy a Coffin. Inasmuch also as a party of 
Gipsies who heretofore had frequented the woods betook themselves 
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off that day for ever, some said that they had at Sir Henry’s behest 
carried off his Child with them to London, there to entrust him to 
those who should convey him privately to Foreign Parts.’ 


So ran the tale of Laura’s one partisan, and it was all the more 
discouraging to find that, in every historical particular she could 
verify, he was slovenly, inaccurate and invariably credulous. She 
had growing suspicions that her one rod of support was nothing 
but a broken reed. 

To work with a time limit is to realise to the full the brevity of 
life. Three weeks became a fortnight and a fortnight a week to 
her departure before Laura began the third chest, and by that 
time the fear which had haunted her at intervals was becoming 
a certainty. Had the papers always lain in such disorder, or had 
other hands than hers searched through them already, abstracted 
all the information relating to Richard and secreted it, or worse 
still destroyed it, and then flung back the papers in the existing 
confusion ? All through her last Friday, Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday she worked on doggedly, finding still no trace of any 
record of Sir Henry Pendred or his wife. 

Tuesday was Laura’s last day. She had arranged with Stuart 
Hodnet that he should come down early on Wednesday morning 
before she left Penby, to make one last effort to save Richard, but 
to this final struggle she had no real help to contribute. She awoke 
on Tuesday to a sickening sense of failure and defeat. In the 
winter dawn her boxes stood half-packed and desolate: in one 
corner a big trunk sent by Miss Griffen menaced her with disaster. 
The maid pulled the curtains to reveal a day of blustering wind and 
soaking rain. Richard’s drive with Lady Pendred would be out of 
the question; her last hours of search were doomed. At lunch 
Lady Pendred regarded her with unconcealed malice and triumph. 
She was beaten and Richard was lost. 

That was what Laura owned to herself as after lunch she 
followed Richard from the schoolroom to the Library in listless 
misery. And it was then, in the blackest moment of her life, that 
help came to her. Always she maintained to her husband that it 
came solely through the source she least expected. The Dickon 
who had become more real to her than the child she lived with 
made up his mind to fight on the side of the angels. It was not she 
but Dickon who saved Richard. 

Richard stood below the portrait, restored to health but still 
easily irritated, so miserable at the prospect of parting with his 
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Witty that he could only relieve himself by being as tiresome as 
possible to her. 

‘ Dear little Dickon!’ he said. He knew perfectly well by now 
that Witty had an incomprehensible distrust for his friendship. 

‘ Suppose you found there never had been a Dickon,’ said Laura 
suddenly. She was assailed by a temptation to read Dr. Withington’s 
effusion to him, judging that the effect of the printed word on his 
childish mind would be sufficient. Yet, even to save him, she knew 
that from her he should receive only truth and fair-dealing. 

‘ But he is real! Look here, would you believe it if you actually 
saw him move ?’ 

‘No!’ said Laura hastily. She had no wish to involve herself 
in any of Dickon’s tricks, and then, seeing Richard’s disappointment, 
she changed her mind. What would it matter after to-morrow, 
what would anything matter? ‘ Yes, all right!’ she said. 

‘Well, turn away a minute! Now don’t interrupt!’ Richard 
dragged a chair to the fireplace. ‘ Now—now—look !’ 

Laura turned to see the portrait in its frame swing outwards, 
on its panel, towards Richard on his chair. For one moment, as 
she confronted the two faces, she had a sudden impression of a living, 
secret relation between the two boys, the fair, melancholy, pictured 
Dickon and the living, rosy, smiling Richard. Something like a 
pang passed through her for the friendship between the living and 
the dead, the old world and the new on whose destruction her heart 
wasset. Next moment she was on the chair beside Richard, looking 
into the empty recess behind the moving panel. Her hands were 
trembling as they felt over the dusty interior, but it was in triumph 
rather than surprise that she drew out a packet of papers and stood 
looking into them on the chair. One glance was enough. The 
same enemy who had rifled the oak chests had chosen this hiding 
hole for the documents Laura sought. Lady Pendred had entrusted 
her secret to Dickon, but Dickon had chosen to save Richard. 

It was very late before Laura dared to examine her papers. 
Even when Richard slept she did not venture to get them out, lest 
she should receive a surprise visit from Lady Pendred. If Richard 
had breathed the least word of his doings in the Library his grand- 
mother’s suspicions would be aroused. She was relieved rather 
than alarmed when at eleven o’clock there was a knock on her door. 
Lady Pendred came in with some trivial excuse about the hour of 
the train, but after a suspicious glance at Laura’s innocent packing, 
disappeared. Listening narrowly Laura was sure that her employer 
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had made her way in her heel-less slippers towards the Library 
instead of her own room, but she locked her door and took out her 
papers, feeling safe from any intrusion but one which meant a 
declaration of open war. If that was to come she could face it, 
but for the moment she was free. 

She was free but her time was limited. She glanced quickly 
through papers and accounts which left no doubt of the truth about 
Dickon’s fate in his after-life. At the very top of the pile was one 
which made the facts plain even as it brought the tears to her 
eyes. It was from Sir Henry Pendred to his cousin William 
Pendred, the Right Worshipful Mayor of Southwark. 


‘Seeing then that he you wot of is now safely in charge of the 
gallant Captain, Sir Ralph Etchingham, and in good estate of mind 
and body, let him be despatched forthwith as heretofore agreed, 
on his ship, the Titania, to His Majesty’s settlement in Virginia. 
God wot that my heart aches sorely to part with so fair and 
cherished a memento of her whom God took to Himself, and with 
one dearer to me also than life itself; nevertheless this device of 
yours is the only one methinks to win him security, and that 
freedom and happiness he could never know with me in my present 
distressful condition. From my steward, Henry Ridley, of mine 
estate in Sevenoaks, you shall receive presently a sum of five 
hundred crowns and so yearly for the support of the boy. Were 
it greater my transactions might here be discovered and all our 
scheme brought to nought. My Lady’s vengeance, methinks, 
would reach him across the world had she the slightest apprehension 
that he had escaped her: she hath lain sick and convicted of 
sin since his false funeral rites. Embrace the child for me, 
how tenderly and with what shame God only knows, Whom 
may it please very shortly to deliver me from the miseries of this 
world. 

‘ Your right sorrowful cousin, 
‘Henry Penprep—Knight.’ 


Laura rose from her chair and stood uncertainly by the window. 
She had the truth now, but how was she to convey it to Richard ? 
Before her stretched the long open alley between the trees, dappled 
by moonlight. It was the way to freedom, but did Richard desire 
freedom? The chain which united him to Dickon had been forged 
in falsehood. Could he bear the truth which would make him free ? 
So she was questioning herself when Richard’s voice from his bed 
broke into her meditations and she turned in quick surprise. 
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‘What have you been doing this long time, Witty? Do you 
know, I saw Dickon standing behind you and looking at you for 
ever so long. And he wasn’t sad a little bit; he was smiling at 
you and then at me.’ 

‘I’m glad of that!’ Laura grasped her opportunity bravely. 
‘And I believe I know why he was smiling.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘ Because I think he helped me to find out the truth about his 
life for you. Richard, tell me truly—would you like to think that 
Dickon was a little boy who lived and was unhappy here and 
died, and wanted you all these years afterwards ? Or would you 
like to think that he got away safely from his enemies here and 
lived to be very happy 2?’ 

‘T don’t know,’ said Richard uncertainly. ‘Happy, I suppose; 
but why, Witty ?’ 

‘Well, I’ll tell you the whole queer story I discovered from the 
papers behind Dickon’s portrait. You know how miserable he was 
here with his cruel stepmother. Of course his father was miserable 
too. So he planned to get him away. There among those papers 
is a queer agreement he made with the Gipsy King that he should 
steal away the one aforenamed—that was Dickon—and take him 
with them to Kent. The Gipsy King has just made the sign of the 
Cross—with his blood I fancy. Then there’s a bill for Dickon’s 
entertainment at a hostelry in Sevenoaks, and a letter from Sir Henry 
arranging for him to go off with plenty of money to the New World 
in charge of a sea-captain. There’s a note about a coffin, Richard, 
a block of solid wood, which was carried to the church and buried, 
and an account for the mourners and bearers at the funeral. And 
there are letters from Dickon, who calls himself Richard Deed, 
years afterwards, thanking his father and promising him never to 
return to claim his inheritance, because he was so happy in the 
New World with his wife and three fair sons. Isn’t that rather 
nice, Richard? Aren’t you glad to think there never really was 
a ghost of a lonely Dickon at all ?’ 

Richard made no reply, but a minute later the sound of muffled 
sobbing reached Laura’s ears. 

‘Richard, dear Richard, don’t cry! I see it’s sad for you to 
lose your friend and feel there’s no one here. But listen, Richard, 
there is someone sad and lonely who needs you lots more! ’ 
‘Who?’ The sobs were momentarily arrested. 

‘Your father. He wants you to go to him ever so badly. 
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He’s coming to-morrow to see if you will. Richard, won’t you go 
now ?’ 


Why didn’t she tell me about the true Dickon ? ’ 
Laura was silent. 
‘It wasn’t very fair of her!’ Richard’s sobs began again. 


‘Don’t think about her just now,’ Laura suggested. ‘ Think . 


about your father and how badly he wants you.’ 
‘There’s someone at the door!’ Richard sat up suddenly. 
Laura turned, nerving herself for the last attack. She flung the 
door open wide and Lady Pendred walked in, grey, distraught and 
harassed as Laura had never seen her before. 


‘What is all this talking about ?’ she said severely. ‘Richard | 


ought to be asleep, Miss Whittingham.’ 


‘ She’s been telling me all about the true Dickon,’ said Richard ; 


from his bed suddenly. 


Lady Pendred’s eyes travelled from the child to the papers on 


Laura’s table. Her lips moved nervously and her hands trembled 
till the candle-grease fell on the floor, but she spoke authoritatively. 

‘Miss Whittingham has not been telling you the truth, Richard. 
You should not listen to her.’ 


‘T think it was truth.’ (Between the old woman and the child : 


with their firm lips Laura caught a sudden strange likeness.) ‘ And 
I’m going away with her and father for a little, please, Granny.’ 
‘Miss Whittingham leaves to-morrow and Miss Griffen returns.’ 


‘I think ’—Richard spoke slowly—~‘ I think I’d like to go away : 
anyhow for a little, Witty. It was Granny who told me about | 
Dickon, but she put those papers behind his portrait. I saw her. | 








Lady Pendred smiled with cruel satisfaction. ‘I don’t think we | 
shall hear any more about your going away with your father after | 


that, Richard. You shall go if you can.’ 
The door closed behind her, and Laura, locking it savagely, 
turned back to the bed where Richard was in tears again. 


‘Don’t mind, don’t mind, darling! Your father will be here at ; 


ten, and you and I will have gone off with him before she’s up!’ 
‘ It’s—it’s not her,’ wept Richard, ‘ but—-O Dickon, Dickon !’ 


‘But, Richard, remember he was smiling at you just now. | 


Remember it was because you opened his portrait that we found 
the papers. I feel as if the real Dickon, the Dickon who had little 
boys of his own, was on your father’s side and yours!’ 

‘ He’s at the window,’ said Richard suddenly, in a matter-of- 
fact voice. ‘ He’s there, Witty, and he’s smiling still. Oh, he’s 
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gone now, but—I’m sure he’s glad, Witty. We'll go to-morrow, 
won't we ?’ 
And with that Richard went to sleep. 
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‘Don’t be sorry for her!’ Stuart Hodnet spoke abruptly in 
the motor next morning, as with Laura and Richard, grotesquely, 
ak ' inconceivably safe, he drove out of the Penby gates and encircling 


beech woods into the open road. ‘ Richard’s dead to her already 
' as she’s lost her power over him. That’s all she wants of life now, 
absolute and entire possession of others. She'll have her Griffen 


.- | and forget him as if he’d never been.’ 

7 ‘ But he'll have to go back to Penby sometimes, I suppose.’ 

j ‘If she demands him; but she knows she’ll never get him alone, 
re PF and prophesy she’ll never ask for him. She and that woman will 
vd y become all in all to each other. The maddest people on this earth 


' are not all shut up in lunatic asylums.’ 

Richard looked back from his chosen seat by the chauffeur. 
‘It’s a ripping day!’ he said with tremulous courtesy. 
‘Ripping,’ agreed the father. ‘ Ask Carr to let you help to steer!’ 
YF ‘Oh, may I?’ There was nothing tremulous about Richard 
now. ‘Are we going to London ?’ 

‘Yes, to see the sights. And then perhaps on a huge liner to 
America.’ 

1 ‘I say, what perfectly topping times,’ said Richard, ‘we three 
, | are going to have together.’ 

Laura blushed suddenly as Stuart looked at her closely. 

‘Yes, we three together, I hope,’ he said as Richard turned 
tapturously to the chauffeur. It meant little already to the child 
___ that he was driving away from the home of his ancestors ; it meant 
‘ | everything to Stuart and Laura that they were on their way 

| together into a new world. 


—_— 
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IN A LONELY SHIELING. 


PEAT-REEK and gloom 

Fill the tiny room : 
To the lonely shieling 

Chilly and grey 

The light of day 
Comes slowly stealing. 


And the poor old crone 
Dreaming alone 
By her small peat fire— 
Does she hear the wail 
Of the wind—hear the gale 
Rise ever higher ? 


Does she hear the cry 

Of the gulls, as they fly ? 
Does their clamour of screaming 

Break through the deep 

Of her trance-like sleep— 
Trouble her dreaming ? 


Is she fearful for one— 
Her only son— 

With a wild sea battling ? 
No! she has no fear— 
She can only hear 

An infant prattling. 


To her poor dim gaze 

The present’s a haze— 
She can only remember 

Scenes long ago, 

And she does not know 
She has reached December. 


D. 8. LeEonarp. 














JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
BY J. R. MACPHAIL. 


On an evening in the month of May, and in the year of grace 1763, 
the great Dr. Johnson paid a casual visit to his old friend Tom Davies, 
sometime an actor and now a bookseller, in Covent Garden. Davies 
had with him a young Scotsman, Boswell by name, who was very 
shy and awkward, and said one or two mighty foolish things. 
Johnson certainly did not realise that this meeting was one of the 
most important events of his whole life; probably, indeed, he 
forgot all about it as soon as he had left the shop. But Boswell 
took the liberty of ‘ waiting upon him,’ some days later ; and thus 
the notable friendship began. 

This Boswell was an extremely curious person. He has provoked 
endless and unlimited discussion. Perhaps no one of equal eminence 
has been despised so heartily ; but though he is treated with con- 
tempt, he cannot be dismissed : from the sneers and jibes he emerges 
as fresh and engaging as ever, ready to provoke discussion anew. 
To Macaulay, who never minces matters or questions his own 
judgment, Boswell is simply a fool. 


‘ Boswell,’ he writes, ‘ was one of the smallest men that ever 
lived. . . . a man of the meanest and feeblest intellect. Servile 
and impertinent, shallow and pedantic, a bigot and a sot, bloated 
with family pride, and eternally blustering about the dignity of a 
born gentleman, yet stooping to be a talebearer, an eavesdropper, a 
common butt in the taverns of London . . . such was this man, 
and such he was content and proud to be.’ 


So speaks Macaulay, with much more to the same purpose; then 
comes a Merton Professor of English Literature, and writes casually, 
as if it were a thing well known: ‘a wiser man than Macaulay, 
James Boswell.’ Whether it is lawful for one mortal man to speak 
of another as Macaulay speaks of Boswell, may be argued ; but in 
any case, a debate about the character of Boswell can never be 
ended simply by calling him a fool. Yet it must begin there. His 
foolishness is enormous and palpable ; you can’t help seeing it; and 
for a while you can see nothing else. 
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I. 


To start with, he was almost incredibly conceited, and took no 


pains to conceal it. His vanity appears again and again in his Life | 


of Johnson; still more in his earlier books,—even in that first 
instalment of his great work, the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides : 
but you get the full flood of it rather in his intimate letters to a college 
friend, the Reverend Mr. Temple, which came to light by chance in 
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Boulogne and were published in 1857. There you find him enclosing | 
copies (sometimes advance-copies) of his love-letters, and pointing | 


out for Temple’s admiration the phrases of which he is especially 
proud ; you find him discussing his projects of marriage ; and when 
he discovers that a Scots girl, whom he has been considering, is 
unworthy of him, you find him saying : ‘ I may perhaps be fortunate 
enough to find an Englishwoman who will be sensible of my merit, 
and will study to please my particular humour.’ Within a few 
months of his introduction to Rousseau he was sending him, serially, 
the love-letters which he was then receiving from an aristocratic 
Dutch girl. 

A large portion of the earlier letters is concerned with 
matrimony. His conduct in this matter appears at first sight very 
impulsive, but it was admirably cautious at bottom. He was 
capable of carrying on three separate courtships at once, deliberately 
comparing the advantages of all the possible matches, at the same 
time with several illicit iazsons. All his wooings followed the same 
course. He decided that he owed it to his position to get married, 
and looked about him ; when he had found a lady who was attrac- 


tive, well-born, and if possible rich also, he began to sound her, not Fy 


timidly but discreetly. Thus, he writes to Temple of a certain 
Miss Blair: ‘If she feels as I wish her to do, I shall adore her while 
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my blood is warm’; and again: ‘I shall write to her to-morrow, | 
and shall soon go and throw myself at her feet.’ Here the ‘soon’ | 


rather spoils the effect, and gives the impression of an ardour too 
deliberate, a self-abandonment too well-calculated. 

If the lady showed any sign of responding to his circumspect 
enthusiasm he would throw himself into a perfect ecstasy of devoted- 
ness, and for several days on end, perhaps, he could think of nothing 
but her charms,—though he never quite forgot how worthy of them 
he was. The letters which were posted off to Temple, as often as 
Boswell reached this point in the course of one of his affairs, generally 
contained the quotation : ‘ Here ev’ry flower is united.’ But this 
stage did not often lastlong. The lady was found to appreciate him 
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less whole-heartedly than the peculiar circumstances required ; 
perhaps she even laughed at him. There were one or two stormy 
scenes ; then Boswell withdrew in proud indignation, and wrote to 
Temple, reporting all that the lady had said to him, and all that he 
had said to her, and expressing incredulous amazement at her 
ingratitude and frivolity. For a while after this he loftily scorned 
all womankind ; but before long his natural good temper got the 
better of him, and he looked about for a wife once more, with all his 
original buoyancy. 

There were six wooings that followed this course, pretty exactly, 
within a few years. None of the wooings was really in earnest. 
Boswell entered upon them determined to enjoy both the misery and 
the bliss of love, much as a lively young man takes part in private 
theatricals. When he found, or thought he found, that an Indian 
nabob had supplanted him in the affections of Miss Blair, he wrote 
toTemple: ‘I am certainly not deeply in love, for I am entertained 
with this dilemma like another chapter in my adventures, though I 
own to you that I have a more serious attachment to her than I ever 
had to anybody ; for “ Here ev’ry flower is united.” ’ 

It is pleasant to know, however, that in the end he married a 
thoroughly sensible woman, who kept him and his affairs in good 
order ; that he loved her, and on the whole was a good husband to 
her,—though he sometimes wondered whether she realised what a 
remarkably good husband he was. The marriage was not prefaced 
by any of the romantic involvements which had so often led nowhere. 
It happened quite suddenly and quietly, and if Boswell wrote about 
the courtship at all, the letters have not survived. The lady was 
one of his innumerable cousins, and they had known and liked each 
other for years. 

Il. 


Boswell never learned that vanity, in polite society, ought to be 
concealed and disguised as much as possible. Whenever his self- 
love was either gratified or hurt, he trumpeted the news abroad. In 
his last years he hung about the Court a good deal, hoping for a 
place. But he was disappointed ; so he writes to Temple: ‘It is 
utter folly in Pitt not to reward and attach to his administration a 
man of my popular and pleasant talents.’ When Sir John Hawkins’s 
Life of Johnson appeared, Boswell found himself named in a list of 
Johnson’s friends as plain Mr. James Boswell of Auchinleck. He 
called upon Hawkins in great indignation, and declared himself 
mortally offended; he was rather inarticulate, but Hawkins 
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gathered that he had expected to find himself distinguished in some 
way,—for example, as ‘the celebrated Mr. Boswell.” Hawkins 
would not gratify him by promising correction ; and Boswell wrote 


off to Temple: ‘ Hawkins is no doubt very malevolent. Observe 7 
how he talks of me as quite unknown!’ Poor Boswell! For a 
almost thirty years he had spent most of his time and energy in trying 


to make himself known, by any means in his power. He had con- 7 
stantly contributed anonymous paragraphs to a journal of which he 
was part-owner, Zhe London Chronicle, about all his own doings,— © 
about everything that concerned him, whether creditable or not : if | 
only he became known, he did not mind being laughed at in the least, | 
He told the public that they were deeply interested in him, so often | 
that the public came to believe it. With enormous pains, he had | 
gradually built up the myth of his own celebrity, till the myth | 
became solid fact, and everyone actually was talking about | 
Mr. Boswell. And now, to find that Hawkins refused to join in the 7 
cult! It was certainly annoying ; and those of us who love Boswell 7 
cannot help feeling very angry with Hawkins. It is as if he had 7 
refused to join in a child’s game : Boswell piped, and the respectable 
Knight would not dance. It would have done no harm to anyone & 


to write ‘ the celebrated Mr. Boswell,’ and it would have given one 


person immense satisfaction ; moreover, it would have been quite | 


true. 
III. 


Besides his vanity, Boswell was absurdly affected. Fanny | 


Burney, who saw a lot of both Boswell and Johnson at Streatham, 
reports that Boswell used to make himself ridiculous by aping the 
solemnity, the untidiness, and the antic gestures of his hero; she 
says Johnson would have been made furious by the mimicry, if he 
had not been too short-sighted to see what was going on. But his 


affectations arose, not from any desire to impose upon people, but | 
from the pure love of make-believe. I feel sure that he practised [ 


them in private, for his own amusement. 
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In his youth the affectation was Romance. He liked to think of ; 


himself as a gloomy, fantastical sort of person, an eccentric creature 


who found it hard to accommodate himself to the requirements of 
ordinary life : he was a Byronic hero, in short, ahead of his time ; it 
has been remarked before that Boswell is one of the heralds of the 
Renascence of Wonder. His outward existence was actually much 
like anyone else’s, but his powerful imagination transformed it 
into a wild mysterious legend, and made the simplest incidents seem 
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picturesque and amazing. His earlier letters to Temple are full of 
his humours and oddities and whimsicalities; he talks of his 
‘strange temper and impetuous disposition’; when a lady is 
backward he is ‘ afraid she may be o ‘fended by his Spanish stateli- 
ness.’ After telling Temple of a quite commonplace involvement 
with a mistress, he exclaims: ‘ My life is one of the most romantic 
that I believe either you or I really know of ; and yet I am a very 
good, sensible sort of man.’ He seems to have deliberately tried to 
become known as an eccentric. He once commissioned Temple to 
call on Miss Blair and to find out for him how the land lay ; and he 
charged him: ‘ Praise me for my good qualities—you know them ; 
but talk also how odd, how unconstant, how impetuous, how 
accustomed to women of intrigue. Ask gravely, “ Pray, don’t you 
imagine there is something of madness in that family ? ” ’ 

This is how he wrote, with the experience of twenty-four com- 
fortable and very ordinary years behind him, to such a connoisseur 
of the Romantic as Rousseau : 


‘I present myself, Sir, as a man of unique merit, as a man with 
a sensitive heart, a spirit lively yet melancholy. Ah! if all I have 
suffered gives me no special merit in the eyes of M. Rousseau, 
why was I ever so created, and why did he ever write as he has 
done? . . . Believe me, you will be glad to see me. . . . I have 
much to say to you. Although but a young man, I have had a 
variety of experience, with which you will be impressed.’ 


This curious epistle seems to have made a good impression ; 
Rousseau invited the impetuous young man to stay with him, and 
then liked him as well as most other people did. 

Boswell preserved his delight in melancholy, with great care, 
till the last years of his life, which were melancholy in grim truth. 
Dr. Johnson was a prey to melancholia: why should not Boswell 
bethesame? The first editor of Boswell’s letters (who perhaps was 
Sir Philip Francis, a grandson of the Francis who perhaps was 
Junius) writes, in one of his acid notes: ‘ After drinking and 
excessive excitement Boswell was subject to great depression, 
which, as was natural to him, he paraded as an important con- 
stitutional phenomenon, and elevated to the dignity of hypo- 
chondria.’ His letters to Johnson often contained querulous 
accounts of his lowness of spirits. Johnson knew it was largely 
humbug, and refused to sympathise. In reply to such a letter, he 
says: ‘ You are always complaining of melancholy, and I conclude 
from those complaints that you are fond of it. . . . It is plain that 
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you want either praise or pity ; for praise there is no room, and pity 
will do you no good.’ Another time he says: ‘ Write to me often, 
and write like a man.’ From the frequency of the rebuke, we can 
judge the frequency of the offence. Boswell, with remarkable 
faithfulness, records these snubs in full, though he sometimes 
allows himself a pained protest in a footnote. 


ay. 


Of deliberate vice Boswell was quite incapable; the sins he 
fell into were the sins committed by everybody about him. You 
cannot imagine him doing anything dishonest or unkind ; and in 
his devotion to truth, which is surely a large part of a good man in 
itself, he was a worthy disciple of Dr. Johnson. But he had many 
contemptible weaknesses. He was a great drunkard; he was 
extravagant and ostentatious ; at one ‘me he was possessed by a 
passion for gambling ; until his marriage «- .cast he was profligate,— 
probably not more so than most men then were, but he talked about 
his escapades with unusual frankness. 

Boswell, then, was foolish with a monstrous folly ; conceited, 
affected, and deplorably weak-minded. So much we must grant, 
on the one hand; but on the other we must remember that this 
fantastic fool was liked and respected by many of the best men and 
women of his day. Johnson was no doubt flattered by the young 
man’s attentions, and no doubt his opinion was affected to some 
extent by the flattery ; but he was too clear-sighted and too sensible 
to be altogether mistaken about a man—unless only the man was 
reputed to be an infidel. And Johnson said that Boswell was the 
best travelling-companion in the world; that he was received 
with kindness and respect wherever they went throughout Scotland 
(more respect, it is evident, than Boswell’s good blood would have 
gained by itself) ; that he never left a house without leaving also a 
wish for his return. It is true that the authority for all these 
remarks is Boswell himself ; but they are unquestionably authentic. 

Johnson at times depised Boswell, and at times lost his temper 
with him ; but he liked him. And many of the people who knew 
him best—Sir Joshua Reynolds, for instance, a fine gentleman and 
a fine judge of gentlemen—seem to have liked him too. Their 
appreciation did not prevent their laughing at him, sometimes 
excessively ; but it was none the less genuine. 

And as you read his Life of Johnson, and his letters too, full 
though they are of his vanity and childishness, you do come to 
understand why this should be so; the contradiction begins to 
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resolve itself. Carlyle went part of the way towards ‘ explaining ’ 
Boswell, as the phrase goes, when he drew attention (I think for the 
first time) to the true heart of a hero-worshipper in him. Boswell 
never lost his head, except perhaps at first, in his hero-worship ; he 
knew Johnson’s failings as well as anyone, and could dissent from 
his hero’s dearest convictions, at times, with complete confidence : 
often, too, as we recognise now, it was he who was right in these 
differences ; it was he who stood up for Gray and Fielding. But 
though he could keep his head clear, he threw himself into this 
hero-worship of his, with an unselfishness and an enthusiasm which 
are very rare, and very admirable. It is partly this warm-hearted, 
generous reverence of his, informing every page, that makes the Life 
such delightful reading. You are carried away by the glow of it. 
There must be something admirable in a man who can: dmire like this. 

It cannot be denied that this hero-worship often led him into 
absurd excesses—in small things; for he had no common-sense. 
Fanny Burney describes how he used to behave in a crowded drawing- 
room. He would listen to no one else in Johnson’s company, she 
says—not even answering questions. But as soon as Johnson’s 
voice broke forth, 


‘the attention which it excited in Mr. Boswell amounted almost to 
pain. His eyes goggled with eagerness; he leant his ear almost 
on the shoulder of the Doctor; and his mouth dropped open to 
catch every syllable that might be uttered: nay, he seemed not 
only to dread losing a word, but to be anxious not to miss a breathing ; 
as if hoping from it, latently, or mystically, some information.’ 


Now this is evidently a caricature. The admirable Fanny was 
perhaps capable of a little spitefulness ; and at the time when the 
whole town (Dr. Johnson with the rest) was full of praises, Boswell 
was impolitic enough to forget her sometimes, when his head was 
full of his own hero. Moreover, though the caricature is clever 
and lifelike, we should distinguish. 


V. 


But there is more to be said for Boswell than that: his fine 
readiness, and capacity, to admire greatness, are only part of a 
bigger and more comprehensive spiritual quality. For he retained 
to the end of his life.—or at any rate till the death of his wife,— 
the best part of childhood, an eager and catholic curiosity, an 
unflagging desire to be amused and interested by everything he 
saw. As he says himself, he had an ‘ avidity for delight.’ Nothing 
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came amiss to him; he found pleasure everywhere. You cannot 
imagine him bored. At Corsica he says (and publishes it): ‘ Every 
day I felt myself happier. I had my chocolate served upon a silver 
salver adorned with the arms of Corsica.’ Of his first evening alone 
with Johnson in the Mitre tavern, he says: 


‘ The orthodox high-church sound of the Mirrr,—the figure and 
manner of the celebrated SamuEL Jonnson,—the extraordinary 
power and precision of his conversation, and the pride arising from 
finding myself admitted as his companion, produced a variety of 
sensations, and a pleasing elevation of mind beyond what I had 
previously experienced.’ 


When he heard that Johnson had undertaken the Lives of the 
English Poets, he wrote to him: ‘I am delighted with the prospect. 
Indeed, I am happy to feel that I am capable of being so much 
delighted with literature.’ 

This joy in all good things was selfless and impersonal. He 
enjoyed conversation, for instance, so much as to forget himself 
altogether. Ifa joke was good, he liked it none the less for being 
directed against himself. Consider this passage : 


‘I told him, that [music] affected me to such a degree, as often 
to agitate my nerves painfully, producing in my mind alternate 
sensations of pathetick dejection, so that 1 was ready to shed tears ; 
and of daring resolution, so that I was inclined to rush into the 
thickest part of the battle. ‘‘ Sir, (said he,) I should never hear it, 
if it made me such a fool.” ’ 


Here, incidentally, you have the Romantic meeting the Classical ; 
but the most interesting thing about the passage is the complete 
absence of self-consciousness. Boswell enjoys the downright 
forcefulness of Johnson’s remark. But he also enjoys the thought 
of his own sensibility : you can imagine him recording his little 
rapture with immense satisfaction ; and he is occupied so thoroughly 
with this double joy that he never stops to think whether he may 
be making himself a laughing-stock. 

Or take a passage from the Journal of his Scotch tour. They 
were in a small boat among the Hebrides; it was bad October 
weather, and they were reallyinconsiderable danger. Boswell writes: 


* As I saw them all busy doing something, I asked Col [the young 
laird who was in command of the boat], with much earnestness, 
what I could do. He, with a happy readiness, put into my hand 
a rope, which was fixed to the top of one of the masts, and told me 
to hold it till he bade me pull. If I had considered the matter, I 
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might have seen that this could not be of the least service ; but his 
object was to keep me out of the way of those who were busy 
working the vessel, and at the same time to divert my fear, by 
employing me, and making me think that I was of use. Thus did 
I stand firm to my post, while the wind and rain beat upon me, 
always expecting a call to pull my rope.’ 


The last sentence particularly shows how he could relish a joke ; 
a man who can write thus of himself, to the public, is certainly good- 
humoured. As Burke said, Boswell had so much good-humour 
naturally, that it was scarcely a virtue in him. 

Once or twice, indeed, Boswell allowed himself to be hurt by 
Johnson’s ill-treatment of him, and to show it. On Saturday, 
May 2, 1778, Johnson attacked him with much rudeness before a 
large party at Reynolds’s ; and Boswell was vexed—partly because 
his pride was wounded, partly also because he feared that the 
strangers who were present might go away impressed by Johnson’s 
ferocity. He kept out of his hero’s way for nearly a week; then, 
on Friday, May 8, they met again (by chance), and Johnson tried 
to make up the quarrel. Boswell at first, with great courage, 
taxed him with unkindness; then told him: ‘I said to-day to 
Sir Joshua, when he observed that you tossed me sometimes—I 
don’t care how often, or how high, he tosses me, when only friends 
are present, for then I fall upon soft ground: but I do not like 
falling on stones, which is the case when enemies are present.’ He 
was quite carried away by the recollection of his own wit, and went 
on: ‘I think this a pretty good image, Sir.’ Johnson, delighted 
with his good spirits, answered: ‘Sir, it is one of the happiest I 
have ever heard ;’ and Boswell was himself again, and the quarrel 
wa* over. 


VI. 


Boswell enjoyed everything ; but there was nothing in all the 
world that delighted him quite so much as James Boswell, Esq., 
of Auchinleck,—a strange creature who provoked his interest and 
admiration inexhaustibly. Probably, indeed, those sayings of his 
which I gave as examples of his vanity, ought not to be put down 
to vanity at all: they were the fruits of an almost impersonal 
study of the human being whom he knew best. He talked of himself 
as other men talk of their eldest sons. He writes to Temple: 
‘Am I not fortunate in having something about me that interests 
people at first sight in my favour ?’ And: ‘ No man has been more 
successful in making acquaintance easily than I have been: I even 
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bring people on quickly to a degree of cordiality.. And: ‘I 
surely have the art of writing agreeably.’ I dare say these sentences 
sound conceited ; but he could also write, after describing a fit 
of melancholy at great length: ‘ There is something childish in it, 
I confess ; I ought not to indulge in such fits ; it is like a child that 
lets itself fall purposely to have the pleasure of being tenderly 
raised up again by those who are fond of it.’ 

With regard to his exultation in his own popularity and pleasant- 
ness, we should remember first of all that it was not deluded. He 
actually had the gifts he claimed; his exultation was not pitiful 
blind egoism, but simple gratitude for very real blessings. As 
Raleigh said, he had the art of interesting people ‘ without incurring 
their respect.’ And secondly, we should remember that he was 
just as ready to recognise his own faults and (what is as rare) other 
people’s virtues also. Lord Morley has an interesting remark 
upon the vanity of Voltaire, which has, I think, some bearing upon 
Boswell’s : 


‘The vanity which discloses a real flaw of character,’ he says, 
‘is a loud and tyrannical claim for acknowledgment of literary 
supremacy, and with it the mean vices of envy, jealousy, and 
detraction are usuaily in company. Voltaire’s vanity was some- 
thing very different from this truculent kind of self-assertion. It 
had a source in his intensely sympathetic quality, and was a gay 
and eager asking of assurance from others that his work gave them 
pleasure. Let us be very careful to remember that it never stood 
in the way of self-knowledge,—the great test of the difference 
between the vanity that is harmless, and the vanity that is fatuous 
and destructive.’ 


Boswell had all Voltaire’s frank eagerness to be liked and admired. 
He used to pester Johnson, by constantly asking the great man to 
reassure him of the warmth of friendship between them; and 
Johnson would reply: ‘ My regard for you is greater almost than 
I have words to express ; but I do not choose to be always repeating 
it ; write it down in the first leaf of your pocket-book, and never 
doubt of it again.’ 

But while Voltaire was full of commonsense, Boswell had none 
whatever. He had no worldly prudence ; he never realised that he 
was expected to mask his feelings, to do precisely as other people 
did, and to say what he ought to rather than what he thought. 
During the Scotch tour, a man gave him a letter of introduction, 
written in very flattering terms, and asked him to read it. Bos- 
well goes on: ‘ He said, he hoped I had no objection to what he 
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had written ; if I had, he would alter it. I thought it a pity to check 
his effusions, and acquiesced ; taking care, however, seal the 
letter, that it might not appear that I had read it.’ Now I think 
that many of us are capable of doing—or at least of wishing to do— 
as Boswell did; but who else would publish his folly abroad like 
this? And a little later, of their visit to Inveraray Castle, he writes, 
‘T never shall forget the impression made upon my fancy by some 
of the ladies’ maids tripping about in neat morning dresses. After 
seeing for a long time little but rusticity, their lively manner, and 
gay inviting appearance, pleased me so much, that I thought, for 
the moment I could have been a knight-errant for them.’ Johnson 
had read the Journal while it was being written ; and in a footnote 
at this point Boswell adds : ‘ On reflection, at the distance of several 
years, I wonder that my venerable fellow-traveller should have 
read this passage without censuring my levity.’ It never occurred 
to Boswell himself to censure it, much less to scratch out the two 
sentences. 

Boswell recognised his own failings and childishness, and acknow- 
ledged them without any reserve, without any of that deference to 
convention which is called self-respect ; and, it must be admitted, 
without any trace of the idea that he ought to get rid of them. He 
records how he owned to Johnson once that he was ‘ occasionally 
troubled with a fit of narrowness,’ and that Johnson replied: ‘ Why, 
Sir,soamI. But I do not tellit.’ Sir Leslie Stephen comments : 
‘ Boswell enjoys the joke far too heartily to act upon the advice.’ 
“He thoroughly and unfeignedly enjoyed his own peculiarities,’ 
Stephen remarks elsewhere, ‘and thought his real self much too 
charming an object to be in need of any disguise, —or, we might 
add, of any reform. 


VII. 


Boswell’s lack of prudence and ‘ self-respect ’ was, no doubt, an 
imperfection. A more serious shortcoming was that as he had no 
commonsense, so he had no conscience. I mean that, so far as 
I can see, he never stopped to think what was the right thing for 
him to do in any given circumstances. Life was not a problem in 
conduct to him: it was a game to be played, and he played it in 
the way that he liked best. He made his fanciful imagination do 
the work of a conscience. Sometimes it pleased him to think of 
himself as a good man, and then no one could act the part better 
than he. He assumed an immensely pious expression, and walked 
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sedately ; went to church, read his Bible and a book of sermons, 
and prayed with edifying fervour. He loved the feeling. In the 
Infe he describes, with great candour, how exalted he was one 
Sunday, after going to church with Johnson : 


* Being in a frame of mind which, I hope for the felicity of human 
nature, many experience,—in fine weather,—at the country house 
of a friend,—consoled and elevated by pious exercises,—I expressed 
myself with an unrestrained fervour to my “ Guide, Philosopher and 
Friend”’: ‘‘ My dear Sir, I would fain be a good man; and I am very 
good now. I fear Gop, and honour the King, I wish to do no ill, 
and to be benevolent to all mankind.” ’ 


Johnson loved Boswell for this spontaneous happiness : who would 
not? But he gently rebuked him also: ‘Do not, Sir, accustom 
yourself to trust to impressions.’ Classic meets Romantic once 
more, and gives, in point of fact, extremely sound advice. 

In the meantime, as he was walking delightedly in the realms of 
imaginary bliss, he continued to act in ordinary matters with his 
usual impetuous folly. He would resolve to purge and live cleanly, 
and would write to Temple: ‘ My warm imagination looks forward 
with great complacency on the sobriety, the healthfulness, and the 
worth, of my future life’; but the future refused to become the 
present, and in a day or two, when the ‘impression ’ wore off, he 
would be back at his bottle again. And he foresaw the lapse, too, 
even while he was making the resolve. When he determined to 
become a water-drinker, he confessed to Temple that it was ‘ a bill 
that would meet with a good deal of opposition in his lower house.’ 

You must not think of him as a hypocrite, in the ordinary sense, 
in allthis. He never tried to deceive anyone ; he never did deceive 
anyone but himself, and even that for a very brief time only. His 
fault was not hypocrisy, but a complete lack of seriousness. I must 
compare him with a child once more : he went through life as a child 
passes a holiday with games ; when he tired of one, he tried another. 
James Boswell praying was as honest and sincere a man as James 
Boswell drinking ; each man (so to speak), though the two were so 
different in appearance, was trying to express himself, to do what he 
thought for the moment he was meant for. 


VIII. 


Poor Boswell! His life may almost rank with the tragedies. 
And his tragedy was not that he was a bad man—bad he certainly 
cannot be called, for he stands outside the range of moral judgment, 
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like a baby or a fish of the sea ; but he was born into a world that 
was not fit for him. The world demands common sense of people, 
and though Boswell could give many other good things—better 
things, perhaps, love, and loyalty, and great kindliness—he could 
not give that. So long as he kept company with sensible people, no 
great harm was done ; for he sometimes imitated their sense, very 
cleverly. It must be admitted that he was much of a mimic, and 
often a very simian mimic. On a Sunday at Inchkenneth, Johnson 
read Ogden’s Sermons, and he must do the same ; but he candidly 
confesses that he chose the Second and Ninth Sermons on Prayer, 
because they, ‘ with their other distinguished excellence, have the 
merit of being short.’ But after Johnson’s death in 1784, and his 
wife’s in 1789, his last six years of life were sad and empty. Even 
the work of preparing his Zzfe for the press, though he knew some- 
thing at least of how great it was, did not give him steady satis- 
faction. He took real pleasure in his friendship with the fine scholar 
Malone, and in the practical kindness which he showed, now as 
always, to his tenants; but in very little else. He became more 
drunken than ever, and the hand that corrected his proofs often 
trembled ; his extravagance led him into great difficulties about 
money ; and at the last he came to lose even his sprightly confidence 
in himself, the good gift which had hidden from him how many more 
he lacked. He died in 1795, fifty-five years old. 

So the astonishing Boswell rises before us, revealed by his own 
trustful and unblushing candour. He struts on his devious way, 
with a mouth pursed up primly, with toes turned out, walking (the 
joke is Jack Wilkes’s) as if he had a thousand men at his back ; 
he is rather fat, from over-eating ; rather pasty and red-nosed, 
from over-drinking. He may be in a mood of abject self-pity, 
vccupied by a strange fit of gloom ; or he may be bitterly mortified 
by some trifling or imaginary slight: but in a moment more he is 
himself again, good-humoured and radiant; talking vivaciously ; 
pouring out ridiculous confessions of his own folly, or expressing 
pretty shrewd wisdom, with the same catholic enthusiasm; or 
perhaps achieving some passing solemnity as he quotes a weighty 
sentence of Dr. Johnson, and unconsciously falls for the moment 
into his hero’s own manner. And in any case he is always 
passionately on the outlook for anything that he may enjoy—books, 
or social consequence, or food, or wisdom-—and for anyone whom 
he may admire and reverence. I think there have been worse men 
than James Boswell. 











GHALIB THE EXILE. 
BY FULANAIN. 


Across the desert, their mounts stepping in the deliberate fashion 
of dead-weary horses, rode a small, dejected-looking group of Arabs. 
The wide, open stretch of water towards which they were making 
had hovered before their eyes a dozen times during the day’s long 
waterless march, in imagination or in mirage; but this time it did 
not vanish as they approached. The tired horses raised their heads, 
the men gave inarticulate grunts of satisfaction as they quickened 
their pace over the last few hundred yards of parched earth. Then 
desert met marsh, with startling suddenness, in a ripple of small 
waves on ribbed sand golden in the light of sunset. Miles of clear 
blue water lay ahead, broken in the distance by a line of reeds, 
black against the orange sky. 

Miles of water! The men, dismounting, hastened to the edge, 
and clearing with a sweep of the hand the foam and flotsam which 
had gathered on the surface, each tossed up the water into his 
mouth until his thirst was quenched. The horses, following, tasted 
with fastidious distrust, then drank eagerly. 

Without waste of time the Persian chai-chi, whose baggy 
trousers and hard, conical felt hat contrasted with the Arabs’ 
flowing robes and head-dress, took down his nail-studded box from 
the laden mule which carried it, and began to make tea. Two men 
were despatched to gather fodder for the horses, another two to 
collect fuel. The rest squatted round the samawar while the 
Persian handed round small glasses of the heavily-sweetened tea 
which is magical in its power to dissipate fatigue. 

‘ Ya shaikh,’ said one of the fuel-gatherers, returning to the 
leader of the party, ‘I have found hoof-marks of buffaloes, but 
lately made.’ 

‘Good!’ cried the shaikh. ‘ Hither Zaid, hither Khadhaiyir. 
Go search for these Ma’dan, these keepers of buffaloes. They will 
have milk or fresh fish, perchance, for the sahib. Hasten!’ 

From far away across the grey stretches of desert came a musical, 
long-drawn cry. It grew nearer; the light was now too dim for 
the baggage camels to be seen in the distance, but the clear, mono- 
tonous ‘ Lon hawa, lon hawa’ of the Beduwi camel-herd grew louder 
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and louder. Suddenly they loomed up out of the half-light, a long 
line of ten or a dozen abreast, looking huge, monstrous in the 
deepening gloom. Quickly the Arabs gathered round them. The 
camels knelt in grumbling obedience, the heavy loads were toppled 
off, and the tired beasts, each with one foreleg bent upwards and 
firmly tied above the knee so that wandering far afield was impossible, 
went hobbling off into the darkness to find what grazing they could. 

Now the low hair tent was quickly erected, and before it a fire 
was kindled with dried rushes and the scrub of the desert. Round 
the fire the Arabs squatted, smoking in silence. A few yards apart, 
his shoes of scarlet leather placed beside the folded aba which 
served as prayer-mat, their shaikh swayed and rose and knelt again 
as he pattered half aloud the evening prayer. 

A warning shout went up from one of the group round the fire. 

‘Who is there ?’ 

‘It is I, Zaid,’ came the answer out of the dusk, and the tall 
shapes of Zaid and Khadhaiyir appeared in the circle of fire-light. 
Behind them came a third, bearing on his back a bundle tied up in 
his aba. Throwing it open, he let fall to the ground a dozen large 
fish, which gleamed and shimmered as a freshly-flung armful of 
scrub flamed high on the fire. To split them open, roughly clean, 
and toss them on some glowing embers scraped from the fire, was 
the work of a few moments, and in an incredibly short time the 
meal had been cooked and eaten, and the weary men were sipping 
their pungent, bitter coffee in silence broken only by an occasional 
grunt of repletion. 

The shaikh spoke at length. ‘ Has the ma’aidi gone ? ’—he used 
the Arab’s contemptuous word for marsh-dweller. 

‘T am here,’ came from the silent circle the voice of the man 
who had brought the fish. ‘ But no ma’aidi am I.’ 

‘ Art not of the Ma’dan 2’ asked the shaikh in surprise. 

‘Nay, by Allah, I am not one of these marsh-dwellers. By your 
head, no! Though I have grown web-footed with long living in 
the swamps, yet I and my fathers before me first opened eyes on 
the wide deserts. Of the true Arab stock am I, of the Bani Sabah, 
of the Koraish, of the tribe of the Prophet, may Allah bless him and 
give him peace ! ’ 

The unseen speaker paused, but no one spoke. At length, in 
response to the silent invitation, he began his story. 

‘It was the will of Allah that I, Hantush, son of Jandil, should 
serve the shaikh of my tribe as his body-servant. Lord of great 
flocks was he. In peace and freedom we roamed the desert, moving 
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our hair tents as we followed the sheep where grazing was to be 
found. But there came a time when Allah willed otherwise. In 
that night of blood and vengeance, when all was lost, I led my lord 
away. Across the desert we fled, we galloped into the blackness 
of the night, we escaped from death. The shaikh bore with him, 
clasped in his arms as he rode, all that was left alive of those dear 
to him—a girl child, daughter of but one year ; as for me, I carried 
all the jewels and gold which I had been able to seize. Our flight 
was long and far, and when at last we reached these marshes the 
wide waters seemed as a haven, and the reeds as sheltering ramparts. 

‘Here, then, we stayed, none knowing whether we lived or died. 
Shaikh Ghalib ere long was feared and honoured by the buffalo- 
keepers, and ruled in the marsh village as he had done in the desert ; 
but the heart was gone out of him. All he cared for in life was to 
watch the daughter that was left to him, to see her young beauty 
blossoming like the desert after rain, to rejoice as she grew straight 
and tall as the reeds of the marsh. 

‘The summers came and went. Asa man tells the hours by a 
watch, so did I count the years by the growth of Sadiqa; and when 
she was approaching womanhood I knew we had been exiles for 
nigh a score. I saw that, as she grew in comeliness as in years, the 
heart of my lord grew more content ; he ceased to sigh for the hair 
tents and the open spacious desert, ceased to finger his rifle and 
mutter of revenge. He found happiness in her beauty, in the love 
and care with which she tended him, and I have heard him murmur 
“ Allah karim—God is bountiful,” as he watched the maiden husking 
rice, or washing it at the water’s edge. 

‘ But, as for me, my heart was uneasy. To me it seemed that 
her growing up to womanhood was like a small and slender flame 
that runs along the ground, unnoticed until it reaches a reed hut, 
when lo! all is flames, and beating of breasts, and tearing of hair. 
For among the marsh women Sadiqa was like a fleet gazelle among 
a herd of buffaloes, and already the young men of the village were 
bandying her name among them. Presumptuous jackals! A clap 
of the hands and they would have slunk cringing away, but Shaikh 
Ghalib scorned to notice them. Yet my heart leapt and was like 
to die again with fear when I heard that she was desired by Haddam 
bin Mahawwis. 

‘He should have been desert-born! A man, a very pasha of a 
man was Haddam—strong, bold, venturesome and valorous, and 
good to look upon withal. He belonged not to the tribe with which 
we dwelt, but to a neighbour tribe, yet kin to ours. Just as a horse 
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and mare, neither of any parentage, may chance to have as offspring 
a foal which in looks, paces and points may outrival a thoroughbred, 
so had a web-footed marshman and ma’aidiyah brought into the 
world Haddam. Much loved was this youth, and more feared, for 
his hot head and ready hand were bywords throughout the marshes. 
Yet overweening was his pride, indeed, who dared to hope for the 
daughter of my lord as his spouse. No true-born Arab, no maneven 
of my own tribe, which is of pure descent, would claim the daughter 
of a shaikhly house ; yet this base-born ma’aidi, whose sire and dam 
were buffaloes, himself unworthy to be the bearer of her shoes, 
thought to take her to wife. Eh, b’Illah, the very heart retched at 
the thought.’ 

Hantush spat, and paused to roll a cigarette. One of the tribes- 
men, rising, flung on to the dying fire a bundle of brushwood. The 
crackling flames threw a fitful, ruddy light on the dark faces 
gathered round ; occasionally a leaping flame revealed the outer 
ring of horses and crouching camels, and seemed to give an added 
blackness to the darkness of the desert beyond. Behind the deep 
shadow which was the tent, innumerable pin-points glimmered on 
the marsh ; the marshmen, each with a torch in his boat to attract 
his prey, were “hunting the fish’ with their long, five-pronged 
spears. 

‘ Aye, in those days my mind was uneasy.’ Hantush took up 
his tale. ‘ Yet I dared not broach the matter to my master, and 
he made no sign. By nothing did he show that he had heard the 
gossip that passed from mouth to mouth. But something must 
have reached his ears, for one night, when the men of the village 
were gathered to drink coffee in his hut, he spoke to them in veiled 
words. 

‘“ My friends, must not we who are old warn the young men, 
that the hot blood may not rush through their veins in desire for 
possession, in which there is no satisfaction? In quiet contem- 
plation of beauty alone lies ease of heart. Shall I not speak truly, 
I who have known both ?” 

‘ Even as he spoke, a shot was fired. 

** Who, who is there?” cried some, and “ Friend ?” cried 
others. 

‘“Ttis I, Haddam,” a voice answered from the darkness. 

‘“ Have a care,” shouted one of the headmen of the village. 
“ Our weapons are loaded. What seekest thou ?” 

‘“* My bride! I have come to claim her.” 

‘“ Tt is the custom to come by the light of day, with music and 
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rejoicing, not by stealth at dead of night to carry off by force of 
arms,” the headman answered. 

‘Haddam boasted loudly, “The customs of other men are not 
forme. I come for my bride when I will. Where is she ? ” 

“Who? Which is the maiden ? ” several voices asked. 

‘“ Ho, ho!” cried Haddam. “This village, I see, is full of 
new-born babes. Who is she? Is more than one jewel to be 
found among your filth ? Does more than one flower blossom on 
your dung-heap? Bring her, bring her! ” 

‘“ He has come for Sadiqa,” the whisper ran from mouth to 
mouth. 

“My master stood like a man of stone—blind, deaf and dumb. 
Then he turned, seized a rifle from the man nearest him, and fired 
it point-blank towards the mocking voice. To that shot the echo 
was a scream of pain, abruptly ending. Then fell a great.stillness 
upon the night—such a silence that we became aware of the whisper- 
ing of the rushes, and the small lapping of the water on the island 
mud. It was broken by the sound of a man crashing through the 
reeds, and then the voice of Haddam was raised in a loud cry. 

“My cousin, alas, alas, my cousin! May Allah grant him 
mercy! I, Haddam, vow vengeance on his slayer ; his blood shall 
be requited.” 

‘ The reeds crashed again, and the voice came nearer. 

‘“ Hearken, ye dogs of the Albu Fahad. My fasl shall not be 
paid in women—I desire none other women than one. But blood- 
money will I take, and this night. My comrades surround your 
village, and the throat of every living thing, man or beast, shall be 
slit if by the setting of the moon the blood-price of Mohammad be 
not paid. Seventy red liras is my demand, and thus shall I enforce 
it———”’ and a bullet splashed water into our faces as we stood 
staring into the darkness. 

“The headmen stopped not to discuss the matter. “ Agreed, 
agreed,” they cried, and began to hasten from hut to hut, demanding 
from each household its share. So every man brought forth money 
from his secret store, each wrangling bitterly over the amount as 
he paid. From time to time the elders entered the madhif, bearing 
kerchiefs in which they had collected coins of gold, and copper, 
and silver. And when the sum was nearly reached, one Rahaige 
called across the water : 

““ We swear by Allah and your head, aye, by Abbas himself, 
the Hot-headed, that though we have searched every bait, no more 
than fifty liras can we find.” 
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““ Seventy,” cried Haddam answering. “Seventy, or we fire.” 

‘“ Seventy, seventy,” those craven-hearted ones replied. “ They 
are ready. Come and fetch them.” 

‘But Haddam swore out of the darkness, “ Brother of Basha! 
Being no longer men, have ye become spiders? Ye yourselves 
shall bring them to the fly—nay,” and he laughed aloud, “the 
women who will attend my bride shall bring them.” 

‘So in fearful haste a mashhuf was brought, and such beldams 
as were standing by were driven into it. Frightened and wailing 
they paddled slowly off into the night, while we waited—waited, 
it seemed, so long that we started when the voice of Haddam rose 
once again in mocking tones. 

*“ Listen, O brave of heart,” it said, and for the second time 
that death-cry broke upon the silent marsh. “Ho ho, my dead 
cousin! Bury him well when ye find him! Praise be to the All- 
Powerful that ye have furnished me with a dowry ; I shall come 
again for my bride, and next time I shall not come—alone ! ” 

‘The morning dawned, but the daily tasks of the Albu Fahad 
were not begun. The buffaloes were not led off to graze, and the 
women stood outside the reed huts in chattering groups, until they 
were driven within by the men to prepare the morning meal. In 
every dwelling could be heard murmurs and mutterings as men 
talked of the night’s doings ; every tongue was ready with curses, 
every heart full of anger ; for what more galling than that one man’s 
cunning should deceive a whole village, what more bitter than that 
one man’s guile should extort from them that gold which these 
miserly dogs of Ma’dan hold dearer than life? By each one of the 
Albu Fahad, that handful of krans had been more cherished than the 
life of his neighbour. 

‘ What wonder, then, that they murmured? But as I listened, 
I found that not Haddam alone was the object of their curses. 
Many, it seemed, held my master the cause of their misfortune ; 
and as the morning wore on their words gained weight among the 
villagers, and grew in bitterness. Shaikh Ghalib, not their own 
craven cowardice, was the author of all their troubles. Greed and 
fear struggled with the respect of years, and at length the elders of 
the tribe, with shame on their faces, came towards my lord’s hut. 

“He guessed their errand, but made them welcome, bidding me 
prepare coffee. Then the headman, Mutlag bin Manati, spoke thus : 

‘“ For many years, beyond the memory of the oldest of our old 
men, have we lived at peace with our neighbours ; but now there 
is risen a cause of dissension among us. Allah has ordained that 
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male shall strive with male to possess the female, yet it is a sore 
thing for us to see our young men at enmity one with another— 
and worse, a danger to the tribe itself, when strangers from without 
contend with them. Thou knowest, O protected of Allah, that we 
are a weak people living among powerful neighbours, that we are 
few and they many. Willingly would we continue to harbour thee 
and thine, and give thee refuge, had we the power ; but our strength 
is as water before the might of others. For thy safety and ours, 
it is better that thou seek the protection of a stronger tribe. True, 
we shall mourn at thy departing, our women will wailand beat their 
breasts, our children rend their clothes. But our grief will find 
consolation in the knowledge of thy greater safety.” 

‘ Anger burned within me when I heard the rest assent in low 
voices to these shameful words. ‘“ Better that he leave us.” “ Aye, 
the truth is in thy hand, Mutlag.” ‘‘ We are indeed weak, let him 
take the girl to a stronger tribe.” 

‘But Ghalib, cutting short the growling of these curs, spoke 
proudly : 

‘“ The words I must say are a disgrace to my tongue, but among 
a people without shame such words become easy. Nigh a score of 
years ago I came to these marshes of abomination, seeking no man’s 
protection, but making my dwelling apart, alone. But it chanced 
that a plague had smitten your buffaloes, so that ye were in despair. 
So when I of my desert knowledge taught you how to cure them, 
did you not beseech me to move my house and dwell among ye ? 
This I did, and since that day I have given of my substance to 
those of you who were needy, until from being the richest among 
you I have become the poorest. In times of stress you besought my 
advice, in disputes you begged my intervention. In difficulty when 
did I withhold advice ? In distress when did I refuse help? And 
among yourselves, and among buffalo-keepers like yourselves, you 
boasted, ‘‘ In our village dwells a man of the shaikhly house of the 
Bani Sabah, of the Koraish, of the very tribe of the Prophet ; thus 
are we become nobler than our neighbours.” 

‘“ Yet now, now that your shaikh is no longer rich, but poor; 
now that he is old before his time with much sorrow ; now that 
his household has become a source of contention among you ; now 
that he seems to need help and protection as once he gave it—‘ let us 
be rid of him,’ ye say. Dogs and sons of dogs! I and my household 
are of the true Arab stock. We seek no man’s protection. To us, 
death is preferable to loss of honour. Know this then : where my 
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house has stood a score of years, there stay I and mine. If our 
presence brings you danger, the marshis wide. Seek ye new homes!” 

‘Silence held all men. Then spoke Ruwaidhi, son of Mahdi— 
a blind man, yet none the less wise in council, and his words ever 
heeded in the tribe. 

** Spare us, O shaikh, these bitter words. What need is there 
for thee or us to move hence, when the matter of our dispute is one 
easy to settle? When the fruit is ripe, Allah ordains that it fall. 
When a maid becomes a woman, it is His will that a mate be found 
for her. This is the decree of the Almighty, and punishment will 
overtake those who obey not. True, O Ghalib, thy daughter is of 
shaikhly stock, worthy of the noblest; yet our marsh tribes are 
not lacking in brave youths, bold of heart and strong of arm. Let 
the maiden choose among them—let her choose the flower of our 
youth to be her husband, and none shall deny her. If it chance 
that he on whom she looks with favour is already wedded, he shall 
put away his wives, that he may worthily honour her noble birth. 
And for a dowry we will provide of our substance, a dowry such as 
all men shall marvel at. So shall contention cease among us. Are 
my words wise words, O my uncles ? ” 

‘But my master answered scornfully. “ O Ruwaidhi, no longer 
wise but in thy dotage, let a woman answer thy babbling. Sadiga ! ” 

‘From behind the women’s screen came the voice of my lord’s 
daughter. 

*“ Yes, my father.” 

‘“ Thou hast heard the words of Ruwaidhi. Answer thou.” 

‘ And as a flute is heard in the darkness, her answering words 
came clear and slow from within. 

‘“ Think not that I am like the women of the marsh, whom ye 
take unto yourselves as wives! A thousand desert-born shaikhs 


‘ have been my sires; their blood is in my veins, and shall I be 


unworthy of it? To a woman her sons are dearer than life; yet 
the women of my race see their sons killed in battle before their 
eyes and shed no tear. Why then should I fear death? I would 
be trampled under the feet of your buffaloes into this slime that ye 
call earth rather than wed a base-born Ma’aidi of this tribe.” 

‘The voice ceased, and silence fell on the gathering in my 
master’s house. Then the elders of the village rose, and left him. 
And as they went, I heard one say to another, “‘ On their own heads 
be it.” 

‘ That day my master called me, saying, “‘ We have not yet given 
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our share of the money paid over to Haddam. No man shall say 
that Ghalib’s poverty was such that he failed to pay his share. 
Go, Hantush, borrow the mashhuf of our neighbour Burghash, and 
put in it the reed mats woven by thee and by Sadiqa. We will take 
them to the river, and there thou shalt sell them.” 

‘So I bade Sadiga carry to the water’s edge the mats which we 
had stacked beside the hut, while I sought out Burghash and asked 
of him the loan of his craft. And when the mats were piled in the 
belly of the boat, and all was ready, the shaikh came from his house 
to join us. I sat in the stern of the mashhuf with my paddle, and 
in the bows stood Sadiga with her pole of mardi; for the maid was 
strong and supple, and skilful in water-craft as the marsh girls 
among whom she dwelt. 

‘Soon we had left the open water, and passed down the narrow 
ways, shaded on either side by high reeds. My lord, as was his 
wont, sat in silence, gazing at the beauty of his daughter. And I 
too gazed, for though I have seen many women, and some beautiful, 
not one have mine eyes lighted on that could compare even with her 
shadow. Aye, w’Allah wa b’Illah, the tongue is too short to de- 
scribe the loveliness of my mistress. As she drove her pole deep 
in the water, her body bent like a tall palm-tree swaying in the 
wind ; her hair was black and smoothly braided, her skin like the 
bloom on apricots, her eyes fitly set, dark as night yet bright as the 
stars. 

‘ All was peace as we threaded the marsh, all silence save when 
a bird took wing, startled at our approach. The soft wind bore on 
its breath nothing save the whispering of the reeds, until after a 
long space our ears caught a sound we knew well—the noise made by 
a@ man cutting reeds. Now though Allah made all men of one 
clay, He made them not all in one mould, and ye of the desert 
perhaps know not that no two sons of Adam cut reeds in the 
same fashion. Thus it is that the marsh-dwellers, though they 
cannot see for the thickness of the reeds, know well by the sound 
he makes who it is that cutteth, and whether he be friend or 
foe. So we ceased from our paddling, and sat still that we might 
listen. 

“We heard the rustle of the swaying reeds as the unseen one 
gathered them in his arm, the crash as with one mighty stamp of 

his foot he bent them to the ground, then the swift slash with which 
his minjl severed them from their roots. Only a strong man could 
cut reeds with such speed and sureness—only one man had that 
sweep of arm. Not one of us but knew who was near us: it was 
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Haddam of the Albu Dagar, he whose mere name had held our 
village spell-bound with fear the night before. 

‘ As we looked one at the other, the voice of Ghalib broke thesilence. 

‘** Back, back,” he cried hoarsely. ‘‘ Back to the village!” 

‘ Astonishment held me voiceless, motionless. Well might the 
base-born marsh-dwellers tremble and flee from the unseen presence 
of such as Haddam ; but was not one Arab a match for any ten 
of them? Sadiga, flushing red, spoke my thoughts. 

‘“My father! We will not go back with our purpose un- 
accomplished. Our mats are not yet sold. Why this haste, this 
seeming fear? This cutter of reeds is yet distant from us, nor does 
any channel lead into this channel. If the prudence of age speaks, 
O father, are we not armed? Let us listen awhile, and if we hear 
no more than one man at work in the reeds—— ” 

‘ Ghalib took no heed of her words. 

*“* A curse upon thee, son of a dog!” cried he, seizing the paddle 
from my hand. “ Dost dare to tarry when I bid thee return ? ” 
And with one thrust he turned the prow of the mashhuf towards 
the way we had come. 

‘I took the paddle and fell to work. Was I not his servant ? 
But Sadiqa’s pole lay idle, and she sat in brooding anger in the bow, 
no word for me nor for her father crossing her lips. Shame lay 
heavy upon her, as upon me, by reason of our turning back. 

“So to me, as I thought with uneasy heart on the events of the 
night and the day, the figure of this Haddam loomed large like that 
of some evil djinn which threatened the safety of those beloved 
by me. And as I looked at my master my fears grew heavier. 
Broken and bent he seemed ; a man old in his prime, a man on whom 
the evil ones had cast a spell, so that in every hour he aged a year. 

‘We reached the village, and with not so much as a glance at 
her father the maiden left the mashhuf and sought her hut. But 
Ghalib, looking up mournfully at me as he sat still in the boat, said : 

“* Didst see, Hantush ? ” 

‘“See? Isaw naught. Idid but hear Haddam cutting reeds.” 

*“ T asked not what thou heardst. Didst see naught ? ” 

‘“ Nothing, my uncle,” I replied. 

*“ Dolt and dullard!” cried my lord in anger. ‘Thou seest 
naught, yet we are undone. Undone, aye, worse ! Woe to me and 
my house, woe! ” 

‘To answer availed nothing. With no reply I began to take the 
mats from the mashhuf, meaning to stack them again in the lee of 
the hut ; but he stopped me. 
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‘** Owl! To-morrow we take the mats to the river—to-morrow 
at dawn.” And he strode off towards the madhif. 

‘ When I had secured the boat I followed, and found the elders 
of the tribe gathered together. I heard my lord laugh, a laugh 
without mirth, and pausing in the doorway I listened to his words. 

‘In truth, my friends, your readiness to give advice makes 
me feel I am indeed in my dotage. One says ‘ Flee to a strange 
village,’ another says ‘There are in this marsh frogs, surpassing 
in every quality the frogs of the whole earth; wed thy daughter 
to one of these, and think thy house honoured.’ To advise is easy, 
yet not one of you has asked of me advice in your difficulty. But 
I tell ye all, the key of the door of escape is in my hand, and to- 
morrow at the setting of the sun will I give it ye. Then shall men 
say again, as of old they said, ‘Is not Ghalib the wisest of wise 
men and is his honour not brighter than the honour of any? Who 
but he could thus have loosed the chain of our distress, and set our 
feet upon the way of safety?’ Farewell. I will speak again at the 
setting of to-morrow’s sun.” 

‘He left them without ceremony, and returned to his own house. 
No sound came from behind the women’s screen, and no sound was 
heard where the shaikh sat without movement for a long space. 
But as I hastened to kindle a fire that I might make coffee for him, 
I saw what in these many weary years of exile I had never seen. 
And my heart wept within me as the tears rolled down his cheeks, 
so that I smote my eyes and cursed them that in that hour when 
Fate had stricken him they had been blind, not seeing what his 
had seen.’ 

The rhythmic rise and fall of the speaker’s voice, and the unhesi- 
tating march of his story, showed that the tale was one which, like 
some saga of old, had been many times told and had lost nothing 
in the telling. By many a camp-fire, to many a silent, crouching 
circle, must this tragic history have been unfolded—embroidered, 
perhaps, and improved upon with each repetition, yet preserving 
always that living and authentic spirit of Arab life, in which lay 

its appeal. 

‘ The night passed,’ Hantush continued after a pause, ‘ and with 
the first dim light before the sunrising I went to the mashhuf. 
There already was Sadiga. 

*“ Kight krans shall we bring back as the price of these mats— 
perhaps ten, O Hantush,” said she. 

‘“In sh Allah, ten,” I replied, but only to please her; for I 
feared that for these mats of ill-omen we should never obtain a price. 
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‘My lord joined us then, and in the grey dawning we left the 
village, I alone paddling while my mistress sat with her father in 
the boat. I heard her speaking to him in her soft voice that was 
like the water lapping the mashhuf’s side as my paddle sped her 
onwards. 

**T could not sleep for pride, my father—for joy at learning 
that once again thy wisdom had devised a plan when the tribe was 
in danger, that once more thou didst guide the headmen when they 
knew not what to do. So I rose early, long before the dawn, 
hoping to see thee alone before we left to sell our mats, that I might 
hear from thine own lips what is thy plan.” 

‘* Ah, dearer than my eyes,” said he, stroking her smooth hair. 
“Did not they who told thee of it tell thee also that the plan is not 
to be revealed until the setting of the sun ?”’ 

* Aye, not tothem! But to me, who am thy daughter, thou 
wilt tell it ; me thou canst trust. In my ear whisper it, O father.” 

‘But he shook his head, and would tell her naught. Then, as 
she fondled his hand and besought him by endearing names, he 
spoke : 

‘“ This then, desire of my heart, I promise thee: thou shalt 
be told afore all others.” 

‘ With that she must be content, and leaving him (a little vexed 
methought) she went to the boat’s prow and fell to work. Once 
more we watched her swaying to each strong thrust; and the sun, 
rising above the high reeds, saluted her beauty. 

‘Thus we went, with no more speech between us, until we came 
to a place where our water-channel became two branches. Now 
the speediest way to the river lay by the right-hand channel, that 
same one which we had taken yesterday—yesteryear it seemed to 
me—and whence, on hearing the sound of one cutting reeds, we had 
returned incontinent to our village. The left-hand channel led also 
to the river, but by a way so long and devious that it was but little 
used. 

‘Now my lord broke the silence, saying, “‘ To the left, to the 
left. I would pass by the Jshan of Umm Kosag.” 

‘Sadiqa’s face grew dark. Though, with the shame of yesterday 
still sharp in her mind, she spoke no word, she thought her father 
chose the longer route through fear of Haddam. But my heart 
knew that it was ordained by Fate that we should take that way 
which led to Umm Kosag. I swung the boat’s prow across, and 
swiftly we passed down the left-hand waterway. Who can fight 
against Fate ? 
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‘ Howbeit, no man desires to hasten on his doom. As the time 
passed, my strokes grew dull and feeble, so that we moved but 
slowly, hindered also by the weeds which here grew thick on the 
face of the water. No speed we made, yet my master called not to 
us to hasten; so that by reason of the long and devious way I 
knew that he did not in truth desire to reach the river—that the 
selling of mats was but a guile to deceive us. Foreboding lay 
heavy on me. The rolled-up mats took on the form of corpses 
which I was taking for burial. The wind caused the reeds to bow 
down as we passed, like mourners mourning their dead. W’ Allah 
that day’s journey has seared my heart as if with hot iron. 

* At last the reeds gave way to open water, and there in the midst 
of the space stood the Ishan of Umm Kosag. So small it was, and 
so solitary, that no man built his hut there; instead the tribes 
buried their dead upon it. And as we approached, my master said: 

cc Bank mm.” 

‘I turned the boat to the ishan. When we reached the land’s 
edge, Shaikh Ghalib stepped from the mashhuf, and taking his 
daughter’s hand led her up the shore. Then, turning to me, he 
said : 

* Leave not the place where thou art, until I come again.” 

*“ According to your order,” I replied. 

‘ The two walked hand in hand to the top of the ishan, and going 
down the other side were lost to my sight. So short was the 
distance and so still the air, that all their speech came clearly back 
to me; and when, after long silence, the words of my mistress 
reached my ear, I knew that the appointed hour had come, and 
bowed my head low before the inscrutable will of Allah. 

‘* Let us tarry here no longer, let us hasten from this place of 
graves, for I am afraid.” 

** Why art afraid ?”’ asked Ghalib. 

‘* T know not,” the child replied. ‘‘ Thy manner is so strange. 
Why sittest thou with thy head bowed, so silent and so stern ?” 

‘Tis thy guilt which makes thee fear,” he answered harshly. 
“If a woman betray the honour of her house, what is the penalty ? 
Come, speak. What is the law of our fathers ?” 

** Death.” Her low voice hardly reached my ears. 

** And, in our tribe, if a woman of the shaikhly house mates, 
aye, does but desire to mate with a man of lesser birth, does she 
not break the honour of her house ? ” 

*** So thou hast often told me, my father.” 
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‘ “ Thou knowest, then, why I have brought thee hither. Draw 
near, my child, that I may kiss thine eyes once more before I take 
thy life.” 

*“ Ah, no!” she cried then. “ Thou couldst not slay me—me 
thy joy, the comforter of thy lonely days, the solace of thine exile ! 
How couldst live without thy Sadiqa ? Hantush is old; not many 
years remain before he will be with his forebears. Who then will 
cherish thy old age, who guide thy stumbling feet when light has 
left thine eyes, who—Allah make the day far distant !—will close 
those eyes and wash thy body for burial? Ah, see, I stroke thy 
beard. Thou couldst not, O father, take the life of thy daughter, 
only flesh of thy flesh.” 

‘Had she been thrice guilty, my heart had melted at her plead- 
ing; how then when I knew she could never have debased herself ? 
But my lord answered nothing. 

‘* Oh, a curse upon the elders of the tribe!” cried the girl. 
“They have perplexed thy soul with their foolish talk, their evil 
minds have taken away the reason from thine. Think no more 
of them, beloved. Look at me—O father, hast thou not often called 
me dearer than thy life ? ” 

‘“ Aye, w’Allah, dearer far than life,” he answered, “ but not 
than honour.” 

‘** Slay me then, O honourable one,” said Sadiqa in a voice of 
anger. ‘‘Slay me, thou who art afraid of idle tattling tongues, 
and dost pay heed to shameful words. I fear not them, nor thee!” 

‘The proud words of my mistress made my spirit leap to acclaim 
her worthy daughter of her house. But my lord’s voice was low 
and sad as he answered her. 

‘“ Little dost thou know, O Sadiqa, how deep a dagger-thrust 
in my own heart was every one of thy bitter words. Not all the 
gossiping tongues of all the world can smirch thee in my sight ; 
but, alas ! my own eyes—would I were blind !—have given me proof. 
When we heard from our mashhuf that cutter of reeds at work, 
these eyes watched thine, and saw in them such a light as only 
shines when a woman loves a man.” 

‘“ Foolish one,” said Sadiga gently, “ hast thou not often likened 
my eyes to pools of clear water? What thou sawest was but the 
sun shining in those pools.” 

‘* Ah, would to Allah that I were foolish ! ” cried Ghalib with a 
great cry, harsh like the drawing of a sword from a rusty scabbard. 
“Am I to be deceived in that look, I who, because it shone for me 
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in a woman’s eyes a score of years ago, have lived since an exile in 
this accursed marsh, far from tribe and house? Here every day 
has been a month, and every month a year, and I am old before 
my time. Can I forget, who have drunk the dregs of shame and 
eaten my fill of bitterness? Too well I know, when such a love 
flames between a woman and a man, naught can keep one from 
other save one thing only—death ! ” 

‘** Nay, spare me, spare me, sheathe the cruel blade,” I heard 
her wail. Then with a great voice she cried aloud, “‘ Ah, to me, to 
me, Haddam, O Haddam!” 

* My blood turned to water within me when I heard that shameful 
avowal, yet none the less with held breath did I strain my ears for a 
succouring shout. Nonecame. Only the taunting echo, “‘ Haddam, 
O Haddam,” came faintly back to me on the still air, and I rocked 
my body to and fro in misery as I waited for that which had been 
decreed from the beginning. 

‘ At last, after the passing of hours methought, came not a cry, 
nor a moan, but a sound as though the water shuddered, and the 
reeds bowed down with woe, and the empty air wept and wailed. 
So I knew that the soul of my beloved mistress had fled. 

‘Long I waited in the mashhuf as my lord had bidden me, long 
I sat weeping alone, until the sun went to its westering, the shadows 
grew long, the air chill and dark. And when a cold breeze from 
the north blew suddenly, I thought that all the djinns and tantals 
of the marsh were falling upon me, and in the grip of a great fear 
I seized my paddle, and fled back to the tribe. 

‘Next morning, when the sun was up, I came with companions 
to the «shan. As we drew near the shore a man rose up, but it was 
not the figure of my lord. Haddam towered above us, his body 
naked and covered with mud, and with blood where he had gashed 
himself. His hair was matted, and his eyes were full of fire, ard 
we knew not the voice that cried “ Begone! I—TI alone will bury 
my dead.” ’ 

The plangent voice of the story-teller ceased abruptly. No more 
distant torches gleamed from the marsh, and the young moon, 
setting in a bank of cloud, left only the dying embers of the camp 
fire for light. The rattle ofa horse’s chain, the grumble of a restless 
camel, alone broke the stillness, until the voice of the shaikh, low- 
toned, set the seal of desert approval on Hantush’s tale of violence. 

* Aye, ’twas well done,’ he said. And his following, bred in the 
same stern creed, gave guttural assent. 
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FROM CALIFORNIA EASTWARD IN 1868. 


ForREWORD. 


Ir was just after completing the sketch of a journey eastward from 
California in 1868, that I read the novel by Randall Parrish, 
‘Molly McDonald’ (Jarrolds: London, 1924), dealing with Indian 
raids of the same year, in the South-western States. The attacks 
on stage coaches, depicted as occurring within a few months of my 
own experiences, have naturally some attraction for me. 

My own route was parallel, though several hundred miles 
farther north, but my record of cattle train destruction and of 
seeing troops at Nebraska Stations along the Platte river agrees 
entirely with the story where it tells of Sioux Indians being active 
in that region. 

It was, of course, not until some years later, that an army 
under General Custer put an end to concerted action by these 
Indian tribes. 


Earthquakes are frequent in California, so frequent that they 
pass almost unnoticed sometimes; but now and then a shock 
comes which leaves its mark, and at rarer intervals great destruction 
takes place. The results in the city and surroundings of San 
Francisco have been especially notable. We are not at present 
concerned with the last catastrophe of 1905, or was it 1906? The 
earthquake that forms part of this story was that of 1868, when 
most buildings were of wood, both in the city and in Oakland. 
They were often worked up to look like stone, which everyone was 
anxious to use, but did not dare to do so. Their caution was 
rewarded when this October earthquake came, and so many of the 
houses suffered merely partial injury, apart from ramshackle 
constructions of the earliest days generally associated with the 
year 1849. The others stood their ground where seasoned wood 
had been employed, but many were the repairs necessary, for they 
had all had a great shaking-up. The brand new Bank of California, 
built of stone, made rather a poor show, for the walls and pediments 
were riven in sundry directions. Since the foundation of the 
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American part of the city, no such shake had happened, though the 
century-old Spanish Mission establishments had suffered from time 
to time and some were finally ruined in 1868. 

I had quarters in a country villa in the outskirts of Oakland, 
reached from the city at that time by ferry steamer and pier 
railroad. It was in the tenancy of Israel Knox, a New Englander, 
one of the ‘forty-niners,’ and a quondam member of Vigilance 
Committees, who put an end to the organised robbery with violence, 
so rife in the first years of gold mining in California. Israel Knox 
was a mild, quiet personage ; no one would have associated him 
with Vigilance Committees or Lynch Law. The boarders included 
two or three officials and their wives, and Mrs. Knox’s garden 
supplied all kinds of fruit, with plenty of white sugar maize. The 
villa was all wood, the season had been very dry ; disturbed by the 
earthquake, and guiltless of any overhaul, the packing of the 
kitchen chimney flue got loose, and the roof of the lean-to caught 
fire one night in early November. In half an hour the villa had 
been, but was no longer. Naturally salvage, except from the 
ground-floor rooms, was almost impossible, or at any rate was 
reduced to very small dimensions. My brother and I, inhabiting 
an upper room with a full view of the origin of the fire, came out 
with only one extra suit of clothes ; the coat had to do double duty 
over Sunday. When the ashes were cool, we did retrieve a half 
sovereign almost uninjured, but a Mexican dollar of the Emperor 
Maximilian, only two or three years old, was of no use even for 
a keepsake. 

Two or three days after the fire I had a summons by cable to 
come back to England, by way of New York. The customary 
method of transit in those days was by steamer to Panama, across 
the isthmus by train, and then on to New York. I had come by 
Panama a few months before on my way from Australia and had 
no particular desire to spend a second fortnight on the Pacific 
coasting voyage and another week on the Atlantic, to arrive in 
New York. The shortest route was overland, across the plains as 
they were called, with more imagination than accuracy. Armed 
detachments had lately been posted on the route to keep off Indian 
attacks, and there was no real reason for doubt as to safety ; it was 
nearly two years since this mail wagon had been held up by the 
red men. It was not possible to take any heavy baggage overland, 
but the fire had relieved me of any anxiety on 'that score, for the 

impedimenta were no more. So the decision was quickly made. 
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There was a daily coach from railhead of the Central Pacific to Salt 
Lake City. This vehicle generally carried nine or ten passengers 
only, so that was the measure by which travel on the overland 
route was limited. The amount of the fare has passed into oblivion, 
but it is on record that every bit of baggage cost one dollar a pound, 
making a total in this instance of about forty dollars. To reach 
the Central Pacific railroad it was then necessary to take the steamer 
to Sacramento, a night’s journey, already performed several times 
during my stay in California. 

On November 19 I saw the last of San Francisco, and early 
next morning was travelling in the train up the long slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada. The snow sheds which afterwards prevented wide 
landscape studies were only in course of construction at that time, 
but it was too early for much snow at the rail level, though the 
rainfall was heavy, as the wet season had set in. We passed Reno, 
where a few months earlier I had taken the coach to Virginia City 
and the Comstock Lode. One could but make the best of the 
conditions of night travel, for the Central Pacific had not imported 
any sleeping cars, preferring to wait until they could get them 
delivered at the junction with the Union Pacific, still many months 
away in point of time and many hundreds of miles in distance. 
Each of these two railroads was then constructing the trans- 
continental line at top speed, laying down sometimes a mile of track 
in twenty-four hours. Each was running its trains on the new- 
made line, to the farthest point that was practicable, consequently 
travelling was rough and jolty; it had some of the elements of a 
voyage of discovery in a newly explored country. It was in the 
course of the year 1869 that the junction was made, near the Great 
Salt Lake on the side opposite to the Mormon capital. 

When morning came again we were far out on the sage brush of 
the State of Nevada, a grey-green surface, varied only by sundry 
buttes or isolated rock points. There was a long halt owing to 
wagons of a construction train having got off the line, and there 
came loping along on his Mexican saddle a Shoshone Indian in full 
costume, of striped blanket, feathers and ornamented moccasins. 
He was a welcome diversion from the monotony of the outlook, the-~- 
more monotonous as we were not getting on, and New York seemed 
so hopelessly distant. About ten o’clock, twenty-eight hours from 
Sacramento, the railhead was reached at Argenti, where all was 
canvas with very few exceptions. The station was a long tent, the 
hotel was made up of a series of them, with one or two wooden 
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shanties forming a nucleus. The dining-hall was a marquee. 
There was apparently no sort of permanence at Argenti, the terminus 
for the moment of the trans continental line. 

A large coach, of the type known as ‘ Concord ’ in those parts, 
was ready to start when some meal had been served. The Shoshone 
Indians were camped just outside the station in some numbers; 
they looked sufficiently miserable among the heaps of snow, though 
they had some firing. The reason for the large coach was soon 
apparent, for a rush to the White Pine silver mines was in progress, 
and there were at least twice as many candidates for seats as could 
be accommodated. We who had booked through to the east had 
priority, and the conveyance was quickly filled. Some enthusiastic 
miners took up positions on the roof with their legs dangling. And 
this for twenty-four hours to Austin City, where the mail wagon 
for Salt Lake City would be found and the White Piners would 
leave us. They seemed decent folk, very much the same as one 
had seen gold digging in Australia, and better than the washers 
near Calaveras on the way to Yosemite; to be sure, those were 
chiefly Chinese. Here it was that identification of fellow travellers 
that were to be became possible. The other passengers for Salt 
Lake City introduced themselves all round. We had a Californian 
lawyer, olive-grower and owner of a vineyard settled at Santa 
Barbara; a farmer of Georgian origin, with a homestead in the 
San Joaquin valley of Central California ; a married couple, origin- 
ally from South Carolina, tired of the Pacific Slope and going to 
try their luck in Texas ; a New York merchant lately from Alaska, 
and myself, the only Englishman. An architect with wife and 
child joined the company at Austin, with vague notions as to 
destination, and the Canadian who had been at White Pine had to 
take a seat with the driver for most of the journey, although frost 
was keen enough at night. 

The road from Argenti to Austin was just a natural track, 
since Argenti was only a temporary railhead and the road thence 
was also only temporary. Post stations were from ten to sixteen 
miles apart, as it was only at such intervals that water was 
available. The main road through Austin came from the West 
by Virginia City, and had an antiquity of nearly four years, in 
succession to the Pony Express of earlier Californian days. The 
Pony Express had really developed the route, though of course 
only as a bridle track. Sleep in a stage-coach with no more than 
a leather strap at one’s back, and travelling on a natural road, 
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cannot be commended as restful, especially when an hour or two of 
delay had to be made up to secure arrival at Austin at eleven on 
Sunday morning. 

Austin was at that time the capital of the State of Nevada. 
There were certainly less than the Constitutional number of eighty 
thousand people in the territory when it was admitted with all 
speed to the rights of a State. Some people say it was to strengthen 
the Republican majority in the Senate by the two new votes. But 
this is no business of us English. Excepting at the Comstock Lode 
and other silver mines, and some two thousand people at Austin, 
there was really no population worth mention. Nothing but sage 
brush for hundreds of miles, with just a few pasture farms in the 
river valleys. Nevada filled a large space on the map as a State 
of the Union, but the Comstock Lode and afterwards the Sutro 
tunnel were almost the only reasons for the State and its map. 

It was perhaps to be anticipated that one might wish to stay 
overnight quietly at Austin, after some seventy hours of continuous 
travel, but no such leisure was possible, for the delay of a day 
involved the loss of priority for a place in the mail wagon, a 
consideration of supreme importance. The wagon was ready and 
the dollar a pound baggage duly packed while the mails were placed 
under the charge of the driver, the only official for the journey. 
This conveyance was very like the ‘ Cobb’s’ coaches of Australia ; 
had I not spent several nights in them in South Australia and 
Victoria ? The two horses looked as if they might manage just 
their share of the work, as they had done so often already. The 
frame wagon was surmounted by a leather roof, with canvas flaps 
along each side, arranged for strapping up by day. They were 
quite needful in these late November nights, at an altitude of four 
thousand feet or so. 

Some falls of rain and snow had relieved us from the fear of a 
dusty journey; we all knew too well the meaning of dust on a 
California track. The well-beaten road eastward from Austin 
had to cross several ranges, which might be classed as mountains 
but for the appropriation of that name by the Rockies and the 
Sierra. The United States mail wagon had to get through the 
passes intersecting these ranges, as they all trend from north to 
south. The speed of a two-horse conveyance over such a road could 
not be great ; indeed it seemed very leisurely to us, perhaps about 
six miles an hour. When the halts for change of horses were taken 
into account, the net progress was little more than one hundred 
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miles in the twenty-four hours. The whole stage journey of eight 
hundred miles was timed for seven days. The ranges and the 
intermediate valleys required about twelve hours from range to 
range, so that each alternate one was traversed at night. At some 
time or other during the morning a post-house and coffee was 
generally reached ; the hours of other repasts were even less defined ; 
on one occasion beans and bacon were exceedingly acceptable at 
two in the morning. The halts too were of irregular length, chiefly 
governed by the fitness of the relay of horses to take the road. It is 
of no advantage to record the names of these post stations; they 
had been usually bestowed by some pioneer with a limited knowledge 
of the picturesque ; they have nearly all been altered as the settle- 
ment grew, though even now the Far West is not remarkable for 
euphonious local designations. But absolutely nothing can be 
made of Diamond Creek, Grubb’s Wells, Ruby Valley or Steptoe 
crossing, except that most of them indicate the presence of water, 
the first requisite in the desert. Some of them were hot springs, 
some were full of alkali, but most were clear and refreshing, though 
too far apart for comfort on the journey. In company with her 
husband, Carl Rosa, Madame Parepa Rosa, a noted prima donna 
of ample dimensions, had travelled by this overland stage a week 
or two earlier on her way to fulfil an engagement at Salt Lake City. 
It was said that she booked two seats for herself in the coach and 
occupied them fully. One of the drivers told me how she had offered 
him a glass of neat brandy, which he had to refuse when on duty. 
The journey must have been a very arduous one for her. 

Next day after leaving Austin we came to a United States army 
camp, with a few soldiers quartered close to the post-house. The 
Goshoot Indians had killed a whole detachment in 1863, but had 
given no trouble since 1865. According to local estimates there 
were now not more than sixty of this tribe leit. The New Yorker 
and I found the sitting still for so long intolerable and took to 
walking on ahead in those first days of the expedition. It may have 
been venturesome, but we never saw any one on the road; apart 
from the westward-bound wagon all was solitary. Atone post-house 
we had breakfasted satisfactorily and were just ready to start again, 
when news came that the parcel post wagon was in difficulties in a 
cafion near at hand. The horses were all requisitioned, and we had 
to stay where we were until the newspapers were released. We 
took an early dinner to fill up the time. 

One of these mornings when I took up my usual place to talk to 
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the driver he pointed out some hills, apparently not very far away, 
and said that we should be close by those hills in the evening. It 
was not very encouraging to realise such slow progress, but he 
explained that all the plain in front of us was an alkali marsh with 
few exceptions, and was impassable in a direct line. There were 
mythical stories of a subterranean lake and of the complete dis- 
appearance of an ox-wagon. These narratives seem less likely as 
I am told that most of this plain is now fertile land, yielding crops 
and pasture. The only method of making good on this road was 
to circumvent the alkali morass by following the irregular line of 
the rocky slopes, and this was exactly what the Pony Express had 
done. Keeping to the hard ground involved a long detour, and 
almost at once there was a stream, or slough to speak more 
accurately, where the good surface came to a stop. So did the 
wagon, as one wheel went down into the white mud. All of us 
except the women turned out to heave and push, and by degrees 
lifted the vehicle clear, with much decoration of the horses and 
ourselves in the shape of alkali mud. Everything was now redolent 
of this mud, and nothing seemed to matter very much, except to 
teach the post-house at the end of this twenty-two mile stage, even 
though we were not to get any drinking-water at this lonely spot. 
Meantime we came upon the newspaper mail wagon stuck fast in 
the next creek. So we set to work and unloaded it, then pulled 
and pushed and lifted, and the wagon was once more a live concern. 
We finished the job by reloading, as there was no one else within 
ten miles to do it. 

By sunrise next morning the most westerly of the Mormon 
settlements was in sight, a small farm or two with orchard, all 
looking bare enough in late November. The stony slopes had been 
brought under cultivation, though large rocks protruded among 
the scanty pastures. No wonder that the farmer’s people were 
pinched in appearance, they had such a battle with climate and 
barren soil. We were now going down a long valley where the lines 
of hill gradually drew apart, and soon came a wide view over the 
Great Salt Lake generally supposed to be a remnant of the inland 
sea once cradled between the ramparts of the Rocky Mountains. 
Part of the evidence of a higher level of water at some period is 
tolerably clear, in the lines of raised beaches, fully visible from this 
south-western end of the Lake Basin. These curious survivals 
were to be seen high above the present shore. The great expanse 
of blue, with here and there a black islet and the towering isgged 
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peaks rising in the background were a sight worth the journey in 
itself, and the road allowed of a continuous view nearly all the way 
to the city. Several colonies were passed as we went on, and the 
plain seemed to be fairly fertile, though evidently the struggle for 
livelihood had been severe in most places. 

As we turned into another valley below snow-capped mountains, 
Salt Lake City came into sight, white buildings embowered in trees, 
mainly evergreen, and therefore dark in hue. Soon we were on a 
wide road fringed with more trees and flanked by channels of running 
water. It is true that the surface was far from smooth and the 
houses behind the trees chiefly of one storey only, but so was Buenos 
Aires, in the main, at that time. New settlements have no need to 
build high houses, those come later. There was, in fact, only one 
street in Salt Lake City which had the look of a business centre, 
but the enormous difficulties that were overcome must be taken 
into account. Arrived at the coach agency, we had first of all to 
make sure of places in one of the two vehicles leaving that evening 
for the Union Pacific railhead. We were enabled to do that, but 
could not have stayed overnight without losing our claim to priority, 
and none of us was so charmed with Salt Lake City as to risk that. 
The largest building in the city was then the Tabernacle, a huge 
flattened dome capable of holding ten thousand people and having 
the best acoustic properties. The Temple was planned and the 
foundations laid occupying a large square in the centre of the city. 
The design was that of much more ornamental character than the 
Tabernacle, but nobody could say that it was exactly artistic. In 
general, the Mormons of that day were agriculturists but nothing 
more. The professional class came from outside, as did most of the 
traders. Considering their antecedents and the natural difficulties 
of the region, they had done all that could be expected of them, yet 
their city was in those days not much of an affair. They had made 
irrigation canals all through the adjacent plain, drawing the water 
from their River Jordan, crossed by a trestle bridge on the western 
road. We got a sight of Brigham Young, their ruler, driving in his 
two-horse landau, a melancholy-looking man of pale and rather 
anxious aspect. Nobody took any notice of his passing, not a hat 
was raised, as far as one could see. His quarters included several 
large houses, which, like the Tabernacle, were surrounded by high 
walls. The practice of polygamy was not then very general; it 
seems to have been found too costly except for those who had 
assured incomes. The impression formed at the time was that these 
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communities in Utah had at least as good a claim to State rights as 
had the State of Nevada, with its bunch of silver mines and nothing 
besides. It was much later that Utah became a State. 

It was a curious epoch in the story of the Mormon community 
just then. The original settlement had been founded in the Middle 
West many years earlier, and remained isolated for some time. 
Then, in order to preserve their identity untainted by any Gentile 
interference, they plunged into the unknown, separating themselves 
by a thousand miles of wilderness, peopled by Red Indians, from 
other pioneer enterprises, and there they remained. Now in 1868 
they were invaded on both sides ; the railway was coming from the 
east and from the west, and they had to recognise the impossibility 
of continuing as an entirely separate community. The United 
States were swallowing them up. Some of the Mormons had visions 
of a mountain location southwards, but the majority did not face 
the prospect of further hardships, coupled with the probability of a 
fresh invasion by outsiders at no distant date. I do not profess to 
carry on the history ; it will suffice to record what one saw and 
heard in 1868. 

Continuing our eastward journey, the company of fellow 
passengers from the desert was broken up as the two coaches 
divided them. I do not call to mind any individualities of our new 
companions, with one exception. This man was a Jew commercial, 
travelling always in the Far West. He was a lively, conversational 
person, doing much to keep up interest in the journey and its 
occurrences, though he nad done i _—— often. It was quite a relief 
to meet someone who could make « joke of the inconveniences ; 
some of the time further back had been spent in complaints of 
weariness and discomfort, which seemed hardly worth while, as 
they could not be avoided, and there was always the surpassing 
interest of the extraordinary surroundings. On the hill above Salt 
Lake City then stood Fort Douglas, garrisoned by United States 
troops and dominating the settlement completely. Next morning 
we were traversing an exceedingly mountainous country, chiefly 
along narrow cafions. In one of them, Echo Cajion, the new rail- 
road track followed the same lines as the road, and the coaches 
travelled for many miles on the levelled surface mostly, though 
occasionally it was not available where rock blasting was required. 
We were still a hundred miles from railhead. Later in the day they 
were busy with the ties and sleepers, and the coaches had to take 
to rougher roads. On this part of the journey the Mormon cooking 
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was not nearly so satisfactory as had been the case further west, 
and at Fort Bridger, which was reached late at night, we could not 
even get a cup of coffee from the landlady. However, it was the 
last day of this sort of thing, and the weather was not so desperately 
cold as it might have been. Crossing Bear River in the early 
morning the water came up to the axles and the ice was quite thick 
enough to impede progress. Bear City, a few miles further on, 
was evidently preparing for its period of temporary terminus of the 
rail, for it had all the characteristics of canvas and mud so pro- 
minent a week ago at Argenti. There were also some specialities 
of its own, for it had a bad reputation for disorder and free use of 
the revolver. Now came the Green River valley, lying below high 
bluffs which might have formed the ramparts of an elevated plain, 
somewhat like that above the great cafion of the Colorado. All this 
country is in the Colorado watershed, tributary to the Pacific by 
way of the Gulf of California. 

At last, towards eleven, there was the welcome sight of the 
canvases of Bryan City, where the railhead had been located for 
some months. Wooden two-storey buildings had begun to appear, 
for Bryar was not destined to be as ephemeral as Argenti. The 
chief point on arriving was to acknowledge the speed of travel over 
the last stage, by special subscription for the driver. He had 
shaken us all up very thoroughly, but he had delivered us in good 
time for a lunch before the train was due to start for Omaha. So 
things might have been much worse. The luxury of the cars, with 
plenty of room to lie down or sit as one pleased, was pure enjoyment, 
and it mattered very little that the train was so often delayed by 
cattle on the line or by trucks which had left it. No dining-car 
was provided by the Union Pacific so far west, probably because 
the permanent way was not in condition to carry any extra weight. 

I do not propose to say much about the further progress, it 
has been so often described. Just one or two incidents remain in 
my memory. At Sidney in Nebraska we dined off antelope meat ; 
I wonder if it is still to be had in that neighbourhood. Along the 
line at nearly every station there were some United States soldiers 
on duty; the Indians had upset a train of cattle trucks about a 
month before, and continued to give trouble for a long time to 
come. On arrival at Omaha, as the bridge across the Missouri 
was broken we had to get down to the river ferry in an omnibus 
and to take another one up to Council Bluffs on the other side. 
My ankles were badly swollen with the long cramped position in 
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the coach, and I could scarcely walk. The little Jew commercial 
saw my predicament, and promptly unpacked a pair of fur-lined 
boots, something like those now called Russian boots. ‘Take 
these and put them on,’ he said. I offered to buy, but he would 
not hear of it. ‘ We westerners are always ready to help where we 
can; take them, they are good.’ He was quite right; the relief 
was great, though I had to spend two or three days in the doctor’s 
hands in Chicago. I was much pleased to get 136 dollars in 
greenbacks for my 100-dollar gold bill purchased at par in California. 
The difference paid the hotel and the doctor. California had 
always refused greenbacks and stuck to a gold basis, hence my 


luck. 
Joun H. Husppack. 











BULGARIAN FOLKSONGS. 


THE Bulgarian Folksong is not an interesting fossil but a living 
growth. It reflects, along with fragments of past history and 
extinct religions, the everyday life of the people as it is lived to-day 
in thousands of brown low-roofed villages nestling on the lower 
slopes of the Balkan. Of course, as in all ballads, much is ancient, 
but a good deal even of that remains as true to-day as it was 
centuries ago. Nor is it always the case that the older versions of 
the songs are the best. Unfortunately very few were written down 
before the liberation, but on comparing a large collection made by 
Christo Nedelkeff, an enthusiastic schoolboy at Gabrovo in 1872, 
with those now sung by the people, I noticed with pleasure that 
though the older versions were generally longer, they were by no 
means always the better for that. The songs are not deteriorating, 
and though some are dying out, others still come to take their 
place. The new ones tell us not of kings and heroes, but of 
a workaday world, good luck and bad, family quarrels, love and 
death, in such a human, intimate way, sometimes humorous, some- 
times tender, always terse, that only the folklorist has time to 
regret King Marco and his inordinate draughts of wine or Gruitza 
and the other four children who at the age of three fight and defeat 
all comers, Blackamoors and dragons included. 

In order to give some idea of Bulgarian folksongs I will try to 
let them speak for themselves in translations which keep as faith- 
‘fully, not to say as baldly, as possible to the originals. There are 
no rimes, so that one great difficulty of translators is removed. 
Nothing has been added, and if anything is shortened it is because 
English is shorter than Bulgarian. The rhythm of the originals is 
kept, with this proviso, that whereas it is very free and various, 
the translation, based on the prevailing rhythm, tries to keep to it 
so as not unduly to offend English ears. 

The most striking part of the Bulgarian folksong is just what 
we cannot print here—the tune, wild and mournful, in a scale 
neither pure minor nor major, but partaking of both. Its time is 
strange; 5/4 and 7/4 are common, and irregular measures much 
more frequent than in Western Europe. As is often the way among 
peasant singers, the songs are pitched high, and sometimes a refrain 
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is broken by shrill cries; there is no yodelling. The melodies are 

short and the repetitions many. Of course these generalisations 

do not take us far; simple minor and major tunes and jogtrot 

thythms may also be heard, but are not frequent or characteristic. 
The next most striking thing is the terseness of the texts. 


‘In Stamboul plague is raging, 
Workmen tie up their bundles, 
Naincho they leave behind them. 
Naincho said to the workmen 
“ Builders, my fellow-workmen, 
Something I want to ask you. 

When you have reached Troyan 
My mother is sure to ask you 
‘ Where did you leave our Naincho ? ’ 
And you will tell my mother 
‘We have betrothed your Naincho, 
Betrothed him, ay and wedded him 
To a bride from Lower Earth.’ ”’’ 
(Oral, from SAMOKOFF.) 


The scene is sketched and explained in three short lines ; there 
is no dwelling on the tragedy, no comment to lessen its effect. 
So in another similar song, a workman has gone unwillingly to the 
great fair at Uzondjuovo, dreading infection : 


‘ Scarce was his baggage uncorded 
Ere his poor head began aching ; 
Soon after that his soul left him. 
Nediu’s mother unwitting 
Walked past the booths of the workmen. 
All of the booths were got ready, 
Nediu’s alone was not open. 
Nediu’s mother called to him, 
“Come get up, Nediu! get up, lad! 
Open and get your booth ready ; 
Sprinkle the floor with fresh water ; 
Light the lamp under the ikon ; 
Pray to God that he may help you, 
For they are sickening with plague here, 
Plague and all sorts of fevers.” ’ 

(Yanxorr, No. 69.) 


A much greater part than in our ballads is played by super- 
natural creatures, samodivi, forest fairies, lovely but large and 
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dangerous; roussalki, water nixies, and dragons. This is only 
natural, as they continue to be very real to the uneducated, who 
will tell you in casual conversation such things as this: ‘My 
godmother’s daughter did not wish to be married because a dragon 
had fallen in love with her; but her mother insisted, and on the 
third night of the wedding she was found strangled.’ Or ‘My 
neighbour’s wife was in love with a dragon: in mufti he looked 
very well and he used to do her shopping for her.’ The image 
called upin the mind of the Bulgarian peasant by the word ‘ dragon’ 
seems to be vague. He is more human than not, speaks, marries 
mortals, rides horses, fetches wood for the fire, and in many ways 
behaves much like other people. . Yet we hear of his scales, his 
wings, his flames, and of how he crawls on his belly. Perhaps he 
changes his shape. The dragons and their family life appear in 
quite a sympathetic light in the following song : 


*“ You marry me, mother, betroth me. 
Mother, you never have asked me 
Whether I wish to be married. 

There is a dragon that loves me, 

Loves me and wishes to wed me. 

This very night he is coming 

And when he comes he brings with him 

Dragons on coal-black stallions, 

She-dragons in golden coaches, 

Their children in painted cradles. 

When they pass over the forest 

Down fall the trees, though no wind stirs ; 

When over fields they are passing 

Fires flame up without lighting ; 

When they come hither this evening 

The house will seem to be burning 

From each of its four corners ; 

But do not let it affright you!” 

Just as she finished speaking 

Both of them heard a gun-shot. 

The boxwood gates flew open ; 

The yard was full of dragons, 

Of she-dragons and dragons. 

Said the she-dragons to Rada, 

“ Rada, you pretty maiden, 

Unplait your closewoven braids 

And let us plait you our fashion, 
Our fashion, dear, like a dragon.” 
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When they had combed and plaited, 

Back they got into the coaches ; 

Fast they flew over the forest, 

Over the wide open country, 

And on the road were five wagons, 

Wagons with hay and with cornsheaves. 

Rada said to the dragon, 

“ Fiery, flaming dragon, 

Can you set light to the cornsheaves ? 

Both to the hay and the cornsheaves ? ” 

Thus spoke the dragon to Rada, 

“ Radka, my bonny lassie, 

I can set light to the cornsheaves ; 

To the hay, Rada, I cannot. 

Herbs of all kinds are among it— 

Melilot sweetly scented 

And the single-stemmed gentian. 

If I set light to the hay, dear, 

Then you and I shall be parted.” 

Rada was cunning and clever, 

Lighted the hay in the wagons, 

So got away from the dragon. 

Thus spoke the dragon to Rada, 

“ Radka, my bonny lassie, 

Tell me, why do you trick me, 

Cunningly asking me questions 

Thus to befool me and leave me ?”’’ 
(ANGELOFF and ARNAOUDOFF, p. 88.) 


The epic songs of King Marco and other heroes are too long for 
a periodical and possibly for the twentieth century ; but here is 
one of the shortest of the robber songs, the ‘ robbers’ being free- 
lances akin to our Robin Hood : 


‘ Turkish soldiers are marching up, 
Bearing with them a robber’s head. 

“ Out, all of you! and have a look 
Whether you know whose head it is.” 

All of them came, both great and small. 
None of them knew whose head it was 
Till an old woman came along ; 

She knew the head and all too well, 

And to the soldiers loud she cried, 

“ Curse on you that you killed my son! ” 
Whereon the Turks replied to her, 
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** Well done, old woman! Mashallah ! 
Well you knew how to rear your son. 
Before we could come up with him 
Over nine mountains must we climb ; 
Before his hands were safely tied 
Nine of our ropes he burst in two ; 
Before we could cut off his head 
Nine of our swords were broke and bent. 
Rear other sons as good as he!”’’ 
(Oral, from SAMOKOFT.) 


Note there is no bitterness against the Turkish oppressor and— 
who knows ?—perhaps the soldiers do not notice the fearful irony 
of their last words. But this superb, lapidary treatment of tragedy 
is only one string of the Bulgarian ‘ gadoolka,’ the little pear-drum 
with which the blind singers, ‘ Beggars from Bitolia’ as they call 
them, accompany their songs. There are others, humorous, 
passionate perhaps rarely, but often very tender. Here is one 
with a Macedonian tang to it, a sad, monotonous tune and a refrain 
which is only just indicated in the translation : 


‘“ Mounting your horse to ride, 
Where will you leave me, dear ? 
Whither am I to go 

To stay, wild lad, to stay, 
To stay, young lad, to stay ?”’ 
“ Stay with your mother and mine. 
If you should grieve for me 
Climb to the loggia above, 
Look far and wide o’er the fields, 
And if you see the dew 
Lie on the fields, say not 
‘ This is God’s dew has fallen ’ ; 
It is my tears for you, 
For you, lassie, for you ; 
And if you see the mist, 
It is my grief for you ; 
For you, lassie, for you.” ’ 


(Oral.) 


And how true to life is the tantalising dream, long awaited and 
fading at its sweetest : 


‘ Dafinka lay and fell asleep 
Under the shade of an olive-tree, 
And just as she had fallen asleep 
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A gentle breeze began to blow, 

Fine rain to fall upon the girl. 

Daphne awoke and laid a curse 

Upon the wind, upon the rain ; 

** Ah, little wind, thou shalt not blow ; 

Ah, little rain, thou shalt not fall, 

Since you have waked me from my dream. 

Nine years ago my mother died 

And I could never dream of her. 

At last my mother spoke with me, 

My mother asked me ‘ Daphne dear, 

Say, is your father married now 

And have you got a stepmother ? 

And does she wash your hair for you 

And plait it up in many braids?’ ”’’ 
(Yanxorr, No. 77.) 


These braids are in the Sofia district so fine and elaborate as to 
resemble a many-stringed lyre hanging down the shoulders of the 
unmarried girls. 

As compared with Western folksongs the Bulgarian have 
a strange power of impersonation. Our dogs, horses, hawks, 
nightingales talk ; but in Bulgaria the mountains have their own 
personality. The Balkan (Stara Planina, ‘the old mountain,’ as 
it is called) mothers the baby that the poor slave is forced by her 
Turkish master to leave behind on the road : 


‘Then a voice answered out of the mountain, 
“Go now in peace, young slave-girl, and leave him. 
Do not you fret yourself over the baby, 
I will be mother to the boy baby. 
Wind shall blow on him, rocking his cradle, 
And the fine rain shall bathe him and wash him, 
And the wild goat come hither to nurse him.” 
So the young slave continued her journey. 
Stara Planina, oldest of mothers! ’ 
(ANGELOFF and ARNAOUDOFF, p. 133.) 


Shar Mountain, much less debonair, catches three shepherds 
who all beg to be released ; one for the sake of his sweetheart, the 
others for their sister and mother. The wise mountain answers : 


‘ A sweetheart mourns from morn till noon, 
A sister mourns the whole year through, 
A mother mourns her whole life long.’ 
(Oral, VAKAREL.) 
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And here is Moorgash, one of the highest peaks in the Balkan 
speaking : 


* Stoyan sat alone in the tavern, 
Drinking red wine, and while drinking 
Turning his eyes to the mountain, 
Thus to the mountain broke silence: 
“‘ Mountain, O Moorgash mountain, 
Fair art thou, Moorgash, and goodly 
For flocks, for passing the winter ; 
Best of all art thou for pasture. 
Why dost thou do me this damage ? 
Not a year passes, O Moorgash, 

But you take one of my shepherds, 
And this year two you have taken— 
Two of them, flute-players both.” 
Moorgash always is silent, 

Says not a word to any, 

Yet to Stoyan he answered, 

“ Stoyan, O man of mettle, 

I do not take your shepherds, 

But on my heights there are screes, 
Screes and blue stones between them ; 
Among the stones lives the viper, 
She it is, takes thy shepherds, 

Them and their flutes together.” ’ 


(ANGELOFF and ARNAOUDOFF, p. 88.) 


The plants talk, basil and cranesbill disputing : 


‘Called aloud the green and early basil, 

“ Health to all the lads and all the lasses ! 

Let them come and pick me green and growing.” 
And the meadow cranesbill heard him speaking, 
“ How you talk, you green and early basil ! 

Just a month or two you keep your greenness ; 
Autumn comes, the hoarfrost sears your beauty ; 
I keep green in winter and in summer, 

In the winter under the white snowdrifts, 

In the summer in the shady places.” 

Answered him the green and early basil, 

“You are green in winter and in summer, 

Just a month or two I keep my greenness, 

But without me who can go to church, pray ? 
And without me not a bride is married, 

And without me not a child is christened.” 

(Yanxorr, No. 182.) 
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‘Much health!’ is the usual salutation, answering to our ‘ kind 
regards to.’ It would justly annoy the cranesbill to hear his own 
Bulgarian name of ‘ health’ thus usurped by the basil. Cranes- 
pill is planted in every garden and basil used for sprinkling holy 
water. 

Sun and moon talk too; perhaps the sun in the following song 
is friendly to the lovers because he himself in Bulgarian tradition 
married a mortal : 


‘ Rada and Stoyan were lovers 

For a year and more in secret, 

And they said to one another, 

“No one knows a thing about it ” ; 
And the sun arranged the business. 
"Twas the moon that spoiled the matter, 
And she said to Stoyan, “ Stoyan, 

You're in love, you silly fellow, 

You're in love and lying about it ; 

But how are you to get married ? 

You are very near related, 

Near related, second cousins. 

Can you really think, Stoyané, 

No one knows a thing about it ? 

In the forest all the leaves know ; 

In the meadow all the grass knows ; 

By the sea the very sand knows, 

And the stars know in the heavens.” ’ 

(Yanxorr, No. 92.) 


In another point the Bulgarian folksong differs strikingly from 
those of Western Europe; it is still really alive, and because 
village life is still primitive the songs continue faithfully to reflect 
the habits, customs, and superstitions of the people. This gives 
charm and even importance to little modern songs which among 
Bulgarian folklorists are slighted for epics and ballads dealing with 
medizeval themes and subjects common to all Aryans. It is mostly 
from such songs that these examples are chosen as being fresher 
to English ears; the mighty hero, the treacherous stepmother, 
appear amid familiar staging, and act as we expect them to act ; 
but the short, casual lyric is surprisingly realistic : 


‘ Last night from the fields I came, 
From my digging, from the plough, 
Muddy, wet and tired out. 
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Through the village as I went 

(Though ’twas not the shortest way) 

In your yard I saw you work, 

Planting out your basil plants, 

And I asked a sprig of you. 

But no basil would you give, 

Plucked a nettle in its stead, 

Would not lay it in my hand, 

Threw it out across the hedge, 

And it fell into my breast, 

Burned me, set me all afire. 
(Yanxorr, No. 160.) 


How well the day’s work of the peasant girl is drawn in this : 


‘ The sun had set, the dew fell fast 
As Radka to the garden went 

To gather flowers of all sorts, 

And as she picked they faded fast, 
And as they faded thus she cursed : 
“ Fade, marigold! and as you fade 
May Ivan fade away from me! ” 
And Ivan stood and heard it all, 
And called to Rada, “ Be it so! 

By some cool well I'll meet you yet!” 
“‘ Tvané, do not count on it, 

For I have younger sisters, they 

Will fetch the water in my stead.” 

“ Rada, dear Rada, when you drive 

The oxen out, I'll meet you yet!” 

“ Tvan, my brothers both have wives, 
And they will drive the oxen out.” 

“ Rada, dear Rada, in the fields 

You'll go to work ; I'll meet you yet.” 

“ Tvan, my father’s labourers 

Shall tend the fields, I'll stay at home.” 
The spring came and the summer too, 
And to the bleaching ground she went 
Ableaching her finewoven bales, 

And there Ivan came up with her, 

Cried “‘ Now how are you Rada, dear ? ” 
He cut her hair all off her head 

And sold it to a pedlar man. 

The pedlar through the village went 
Crying “ O yes! Girl’s hair for sale ! 
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Once it was Radka’s, so she now 
Can learn what comes of mocking men. 
(Yanxorr, No. 125.) 


99 


Old superstitions, the itch of the ageing to manage those past 
their control by magia (magic), the jealousy of the lover’s or 
husband’s mother go to make a sad little song : 


‘ “ Enkelé, darling Enkelé, 
Walk past our house very often, 
Pass right in front of the gateway ; 
Mother will stand in the gateway ; 
Then softly wish her Good morning, 
Good morning or else Good evening. 
So perhaps mother will like you, 
Like you, darling, and love you, 
And choose you for me to marry.” 
“ Stoyané, my love, Stoyané, 
Yesterday night as I passed there 
Your mother was sowing millet, 
And in two portions divided it, 
As she divided it saying 
‘ Just as I part this millet 
So may Stoyan be parted, 
Parted from pretty Yanka.’”’ 

(Yanxorr, No. 96.) 


Marriage is a terribly family affair ; one sees needless interference 
causing real unhappiness both before and in marriage : 


‘ Brothers’ wives both newly wedded 
In the road are standing talking, 
As they talk their tears are falling. 
Passing by, a girl addressed them, 
“ Hey, you brothers’ wives together, 
Brothers’ wives both newly wedded, 
Now that you have both got married 
Is it hard in a strange village ? 
Strange the village, strange the people, 
Strange the people, strange the houses, 
Strange the houses, strange the customs. 
Father, mother, both are strangers, 
Stranger brothers, stranger sisters. 
And my mother has betrothed me 
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Far away across three mountains, 
Far away down in Zagora.” ’ 
(Yanxorr, No. 91.) 


The distances must have seemed very great without railways 
and almost without roads—even now few are the first and evil the 
second. Costumes vary, customs vary, dialect too. All this, that 
made the sorrow of the brides, makes the joy of the folklorist. 
How pleasant it would be were it possible with pen or camera to 
give a vivid picture of the beautiful dresses in green and black, 
scarlet and brown, white, gold and orange; the many-flowered 
embroideries so finely finished in colours combined with so sure a 
taste. Houses, too, vary, as the girl complained. Perhaps village 
houses, especially round Sofia, where the population is the most 
primitive, are too simple and hut-like to be attractive; but in 
old-fashioned country towns the most charming and convenient 
models may be seen, discreetly adorned with carving, made cosy 
with cupboards, niches, clothes-poles that let down, buttery 
hatches, tiny Turkish baths and airy stoops, wreathed with scarlet 
peppers and maize cobs. There are houses worthy of the Seven 
Little Bears. But your true-born Bulgarian, from an innate 
tendency to underrate himself and his belongings, coupled with 
a desire for something new that might bring him unknown 
advantages, too often turns from all this to ‘ European dress, 
‘modern houses,’ and international culture, and it is high time to 
make the record of older Bulgarian folk-culture as complete and as 
permanent as possible. Else, in Bulgarian phrase, ‘Go and run 
after it!’ for it will have faded away. 


ELizABETH MARRIAGE MINcoFF. 
Sorta, December, 1926. 


[Titles of the books mentioned above : 


‘Bulgarian Folk Songs.’ Colonel G. Yankoff. Philippo- 
polis, 1908. 

‘Bulgarian Folk Poetry.’ B. Angeloff and Professor 

Arnaoudoff. Sofia, n.d.] 
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THE LINER. 
BY FREDERICK WATSON. 
I. 


Ir was three o'clock, and the Stupendica was ready to face the 
perils and crises of another crossing. Sustained by her 75,000 gross 
tonnage, and pushed along by her quadruple screw, there was 
considerable confidence that by the goodwill of Providence (or even 
without it) she would sight Southampton harbour in about five days, 
two hours and eighteen minutes. It was a matter of prestige that 
she should do so. It was open to question if she failed in her trust 
whether the soft-shell crabs would maintain their delicate flavour 
until the Cherbourg soles had come aboard off the French coast. 
It was therefore imperative that the Stupendica should get a move 
on her 75,000 gross, for however breezy the old-time sea-dog may 
have been, and however spontaneously his vessel touched one port 
or another, or touched the bottom instead, the modern traveller 
does not wear his yachting cap except to schedule, and a day lost 
in fog cuts out Milan or Berlin, or what is really important—a sharp 
corner in other people’s necessities. Consequently, all that human 
enterprise and forethought could devise had been expended on the 
Stupendica. For days the oxen and the sheep, the chickens and 
the quails, the fishes of lake and sea, had been lowered into the hold 
and shot into cold storage. The safeguards against privation were 
complete. There was a multitude of rich condiments, numerous 
cheeses, thousands of eggs, gardens of fruit, ponds of milk. The 
heavy baggage, those massive plated dreadnoughts of the confirmed 
American, those complete wardrobes in mail which are so complete 
that they block the entire companion ways and make the fire drill a 
thing of fantasy—all such had been hoisted by the smooth running 
cranes to be greeted with the oaths and kickings of a host of stewards. 

The great company who served the Stupendica above and below 
had marched aboard at dawn, and assumed the deportment and 
uniform of men who brave a thousand gales. Some were set over 
deck chairs and were empowered for one dollar fifty to encompass 
the prudent passenger with a rug (encased in protective hygienic 
wrapper against small-pox, enteric, Massachussetts or other draw- 
backs), others such as the barbers, librarians, swimming bath 
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attendants, or those set in authority over the pet dogs, cats or 
pekinese were cleared for action. The waiters, the stewards, the 
stewardesses—all were at their posts. 

Down below decks the sustained roar of the Customs Department 
neither ebbed nor flowed, but held right on.. There were English 
travellers who adopted a high and authoritative tone, and were 
left to cool until the shades of eventide, there were Eastern visitors 
all conciliation and contraband, and there were large numbers of 
harmless agitated persons upon whom the officials wreaked a kind 
of Iroquois annihilation. The outcries and entreaties of these rose 
to the indifferent upper decks, aloof as Mount Everest above her 
noisy valley brooks... . 

The last passengers were plucked from the suztes of their departing 
relatives. They looked painfully small and insignificant as they 
retreated down the gangway, and became no more or less than 
a miscellany of white indistinguishable faces. Handkerchiefs 
fluttered, the Stupendica boomed, they were all cheering down 
there. Relatives, crooks, junior partners, Pinkerton’s men, Middle- 
West Baptists, cinema stars—all waved and waved and the 
Stupendica boomed and boomed and the quadruple screw lashed 
the Hudson to smithereens. 

They were off. And instantly the race was to the swift. The 
top of the staircase by the purser’s office seethed with international 
upheaval. There were persons who had failed to possess the 
staterooms they deserved (‘ It shall receive attention,’ smiled the 
Purser), there were persons who had lost their luggage (‘It shall 
receive attention,’ smiled the Purser), there were persons who 
wanted their letters right now, or wanted to send a wireless message 
to say the boat was still afloat, or to order a private sitting apartment 
at the Ritz. A section of people was proceeding downstairs, and 
an equally dogged party was set upon coming up. The lifts were 
like a Morality play. Faces glared out through the railing and 
were shot into the depths as though they would never return. But 
they did. Most of them never intended to take the down lift 
at all. 

In the dining-rooms the campaign was being waged with 
merciless ferocity. The Head Steward rotated in the centre of a 
group of elderly gentlemen who, under the critical gaze of their 
wives on the balcony above, howled like a cannibal glee that they 
must have a table near the wall. In the library, with that strange 
pertinacity of our modern life, matrons and maids were dashing off 
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enormous letters to be taken off somewhere by the pilot, that 
disillusioned seaman who, standing beside the impressive figure of 
the Captain, cloaks his inestimable knowledge beneath a trilby hat. 
Their letters duly licked and addressed, each matron and maid 
approached the librarian, a man of almost Tibetan composure and 
severity, and demanded stamps. The hunger for literature was 
carefully fostered upon the Stupendica. There were, of course, 
novels dealing separately with sex and murder, and sex and murder 
together. Then there were candid reminiscences which omitted 
murder, travel books by ladies amongst romantic Bedouin which 
did not omit sex, and those heavy standard works which fall with 
such a resounding thud during after-luncheon study. Upon these 
last there was a very considerable rush. 

There are still simple persons who confuse the Atlantic liner 
with the hazards of the ocean. To the directors of the company 
such a retrograde faith must have proved a constant irritation and 
discouragement. Everything that our wonderful civilisation could 
achieve had been accomplished to ensure that no meal was 
jeopardised by one of those old-fashioned pitch and toss affairs, 
which meant so much to Punch in the nineties, when Scotsmen 
voyaged @ la carte and landed with a competence. Not that the 
bounding ocean was discountenanced. Every courtesy was 
profiered it. As it raced past, its old world billows laced with 
foam (like the cold cream soufflé on the side table below), it was 
greatly admired in the gentle stroll before the serious calls of dinner 
and the Tango. Indeed it was an unwritten law that on sunlit 
days, two or three of the Stupendica’s crew should dress up in 
sailor’s costume and, hitching their trousers, brace a yard or two 
and stare through telescopes right out to sea. But even this brief 
interlude is getting cramped. There is so much to do on a properly 
conducted liner that many persons of fashion are ordered to the 
Riviera to recoup. I mean their health. 


Il, 


It was the privilege of the Stwpendica to see that Robert Hornung 
was properly treated. He was a frequent passenger who expected 
nothing for nothing, and being a Senator, a silver-tongued orator, 
who could bring tears just as quickly as dollars, a millionaire and a 
self-made man, he stood for good value and he got it. He was 
unmarried and satisfied to continueso. He moved good humouredly 
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about, strengthening that idea of concord which was under the 
circumstances not a herculean task. He smiled at an emaciated 
cleric busied upon his message ‘ At Sea’ to his parish magazine, 
He wandered through the smoking room (decorated in the Florentine 
period of the fifteenth century with panelling in walnut), where the 
arrangements for Auction Pool were in serious debate, down to the 
gymnasium, where an abdominal gentleman was seated, with every 
indication of agony, upon an automatic horse. He viewed it all 
in his leisurely kindly fashion. He stood for a moment upstairs 
while a melancholy-looking officer announced as in the days of the 
guillotine: ‘ Wireless messages, please. Mr. Isaacs-Moses, Miss 
Anstruther de Levi, Sir Jacob Rosenbaum,’ and others of the 
ancient régime. 

He went up the companion and made for his deck chair. His 
next door neighbour was quiescent. He was an American citizen 
returning presumably to Jerusalem to look for the few who had 
missed the boat. His predatory head jerked forward. Quite 
suddenly his book, an uncut Prescott’s ‘Conquest of Peru,’ that 
had made forty-eight voyages, dropped with its usual bang, and 
another traveller had joined that choir invisible, who upon the 
decks of the Stwpendica represented the kings of the world. Robert 
Hornung frowned thoughtfully and drew a crumpled letter from 
his pocket. It was the old story. Even success, wealth, a fine 
digestion, cannot guarantee complete isolation from worries. It 
was a very illiterate and dirty scrawl, written with affection and a 
pathetic note of admiration, in short sentences all over the place. 
One said, ‘I wonder if folk on shore know what a cruel thing the 
sea really is.’ Robert halted and stared at the blue horizon. Was 
it cruel? He turned again to the letter. It recalled some little 
scene in ‘an apple orchard’ long ago, and mentioned that times 
were not too good, but nothing to complain about ‘except poor 
Lizzie’s chest.’ 

Hornung refolded it and a smile hovered in his keen, narrow 
eyes. He was remembering that orchard. Poor old brother Bill— 
he had never hit it somehow. Dear old boy, but stupid. Never 
wanted to better himself. His only brother, too. Perhaps if there 
had been more they might have made good. And Lizzie. What 
a poor weak creature. Pretty too, long ago. He might even have 
made a blunder there himself. Dear old Bill. He must see what 
could be done. For a quarter of a century he had conscientiously 
made up his mind he must really see what could be done about it. 
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But Bill was never on shore, and the years raced along. It must 
be ten years since he last saw Bill. He fell into a thoughtful silence, 
which later at the luncheon table was unbroken. All about him 
the clatter of knives and forks, the nasal twang of inveterate 
conversation. He hardly noticed it. Curiously that little remark 
of Bill’s about the old orchard had clung to his mind and lingered 
there. 

‘Wireless messages, please,’ shouted the melancholy-looking 
officer: ‘ Miss Van der Sluis, Mr. Wiskount, Mr. Morris Cattabinga, 
the Reverend Ephraim Yoda, Mr. Brown and Miss Welling Popper.’ 
He passed on. 

Far away these amazing names, which can only be heard on the 
best liners, rang out like tribal cries. But Robert was far back in 
the years. Even as he listened smilingly to Dr. Wywood Wring, 
the eminent consultant, he could recall how Bill had fallen from the 
top of an apple tree just to get them both a real rosy one. It was 
like Bill. They had been, so he mused, jolly days. And now the 
orchard was gone for ever beneath a block of shops, the old home 
might never have existed. All who had lived there were dead and 
forgotten. Except Bill and, of course, himself. It did not make 
him uneasy or sentimental because he had never encouraged such 
things. But it made him ruminate upon the values of success 
and failure. 

He rose and left the dining-room. There was a stiff breeze 
blowing as he stepped out for a constitutional on the deck. A man 
came smilingly to request his presence as Chairman at the Concert 
that evening in aid of the Seamen’s Orphanage. Yes, he would, 
of course, be delighted. The fellow said they all knew how deeply 
sympathetic he was to the call of humanity. Robert was so 
accustomed to the legend of his chivalry that he had grown com- 
placent under such courtesies. To the true American a compliment 
is only gross when its mendacity is too blatant. To be swallowed 
is the ultimate verdict upon good or bad taste. 

In the afternoon the wind rose to a gale. It gave those 
adventurers upon the Stupendica quite a glow of the heroic about 
which already many pens were busied in the snug and motionless 
writing-room. On the sheltered decks the lion-hearted promenaded 
swiftly up and down, glaring fiercely at one another and occasionally 
staring, without any suggestion of Vikings, * the bulwark. 
Upon the bridge a solitary figure paced, and paus.ag, penetrated 
the deenening cloak of night with the ageless scrutiny of the sea. 
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III. 


Dinner was over, that great dinner of the Stupendica which, 
offering every conceivable fish, fowl, and fruit, yet added as a 
footnote that extra dishes were within the reach of the unappeased. 

Throughout that eventful day when the wind from a cry amongst 
the four vast funnels had grown to a steady roar in the black night, 
the task of the Entertainment Committee had been a very trying 
one. It was their lot to approach the stars of the musical comedy 
and cinema world, and beg of them their genius in the noble cause 
of charity. At which the stars cast their calculating gaze upon 
that Committee, and leaving the charity business outside, asked 
bluntly whether they topped the bill. The Committee squirmed 
before them. They spoke of the well-known generosity, the big 
heartedness of artists. They handed up all the ancient fables of 
the most material calling in the world. But the stars said it was 
no go. Mary Sunshine, who after months of graft, was boomed to 
fame in a night by that haunting melody, ‘ I’d do most anything 
for you,’ was quite set against doing anything for that committee 
unless Lucette de Frappe, the Parisian favourite, pledged herself 
in writing not to sing more than once. The only people who raised 
no objections whatever, were a couple of eccentric comedians, who 
called everyone ‘ dearie,’ and a teacher of singing in faded splendour 
whose command over a departed voice aroused a good deal of quiet 
enthusiasm. 

On the platform, genial, beneficent and very adroit in the 
introduction of big stars and small, Robert Hornung awaited with 
the even temperature of the confirmed American orator, that 
moment when he would speak in that silver voice of the perils 
which threatened all those who went down to the sea in ships. He 
must have acted as Chairman upon that particular appeal a score 
of times, but the subject, he had admitted, never lost its sense of 
the poignancy and magnificence of human courage. Above them, 
while Mary Sunshine had them all humming one of her devastating 
refrains, the gale was blowing over a wilderness of black raging sea. 

He rose with that fine poise, that evident sincerity, that perfect 
composure which made him the most striking figure in American 
politics. Instantly the whole place was hushed. The silence 
crept over that scene of sheer worldly goods, chattels and racial 
vulgarity. They were ready to be moved. They were prepared 
to be generous. Their emotions, like their purses, were the chief 
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expression of their existence. And charity suffereth a long dinner 
rather better than most of the Christian virtues. If they had tears, 
they were prepared to shed them now. 

Outside the gale was dropping. Its mournful voice died on the 
roar of the racing seas. Robert Hornung in an impassioned sentence 
suddenly paused. The words ebbed from his lips. The silence was 
so intense as to be suffering. It was intended to be suffering. It 
was the silence of the drowned. ‘ Out there,’ he said in his slow, 
resonant voice, ‘ out on the face of that black wilderness who can 
say what lives are lost to-night for us? The sea, ladies and gentle- 
men—who will ever tame the sea? Only to-day I received a letter 
from a seafaring man. He has lived his precarious life on the sea 
and by the sea. But what is his knowledge by such familiarity ? 
Is it contempt? is it fear? No, it is the courage of a man who 
knows his eternal foe. Let me read you what he says: “I often 
wonder if folk know what a cruel thing the sea really is.” ’ 

He was on the threshold of his peroration when suddenly he 
was aware of a faint thud, a kind of momentary concussion. He 
almost lost his balance. There was a sudden stillness. Outside 
the gale was falling. Its voice had descended to an intermittent 
note, infinitely mournful. With a supreme effort the words of his 
peroration were resumed without apparent interruption. So far as 
he could judge no one had noticed anything. Perhaps he was 
mistaken. How could there be a collision even in a storm? He 
was aware that the Stupendica was slowing down. At the back of 
the room some men rose almost with stealth. As they opened the 
door there was the sound of a bell. Still he spoke of the perils of 
those who went down to the sea in ships. It was his clear duty to 
go on speaking until he knew. A note was handed to him. It said: 
‘Slight collision. Nodamage. Crew taken aboard. One casualty. 
Better explain audience.’ 

He felt as though an immense load was lifted off his brain. 
Already the engines were thudding. There was no danger. It 
was a chance not to be lost. The perils of those who go down to 
the sea in ships. , 

When he had finished they all knew it was a-record collection. 


IV. 


He made his way outside. He was curious to know what had 
happened. About the promenade decks little groups were talking 
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with the high excited voices of comfortable persons relishing a 
breath of danger. A little scornfully he passed on. The words 
‘one fellow dead ’ reminded him that the crew were on deck. He 
strolled on and suddenly came on them, clumped together in a 
room hastily devised for their reception. Out of the darkness he 
looked in upon them, and the first thing that struck him was their 
isolation from the scene of which they were the central part. 
There was the skipper, who looked as though he had been deprived 
of death. He sat alone, crouched up, his hands supporting his 
head, staring with an absolute immobility at the Stwpendica’s chief. 
Behind him were his crew. They too were statuesque as simple 
men must ever be when, in a twinkling of an eye, their whole 
anchorage is inexplicably lost. Robert Hornung studied them with 
his quick discerning gaze. He thought of Bill, and a kind of 
antagonism, ridiculous of course, to that kindly captain of the 
Stupendica—so infinitely removed from the daily travail of the sea— 
carried him towards that absolutely speechless group. As he came 
there was visible at the windows, at the open door of that place, 
a deepening conglomeration of anxious faces—men with cigars, 
women with opera cloaks. They completed the setting. But no 
face of that derelict crew was raised, no voice spoke. They sat in 
their grotesque, borrowed garments, which could never be so gro- 
tesque as to raise an idle smile. They formed a group about their 
skipper, bearded, weather-beaten, unconquered, awaiting the future 
with stoicism ; and magnificent in their unfathomable reticence. 
The captain of the Stupendica was saying the kind of things that 
were inevitable. It was a foggy night. The gale drowned all sound. 
No one could be blamed. But the skipper only stared at him. 
He had sailed the seas these forty years and never lost a ship. This 
was the end. He was now too old, whatever they said. 

The ship’s doctor came in. He gave a faint recognition to 
Robert, and passed him. To the left on the floor there was some- 
thing beneath blankets. An inexplicable curiosity led Robert 
Hornung past that group, whose eyes never questioned him any 
more than they questioned a Chicago Jew, who was already—with 
the irrepressible vulgarity of his race—gathering dollars and pounds 
for ‘ these poor fellars.” He followed the doctor, who was bending 
over that still form on the floor. He watched him raise his electric 
torch and suddenly, with a flash of cold yellow light, the dead eyes 
of brother Bill stared up into his with an expression submissive, 
innocent, and henceforward at rest. 




















THE WORSHIP OF MITHRAS. 
BY LIEUT.-COLONEL G. R. B. SPAIN, C.M.G., F.S.A. 


TuE origin of the worship of Mithras, like most other religions, is 
rooted deep in the prehistoric past. This remarkable cult rivalled 
Christianity itself in purity of thought and lofty ideals. 

In the first and second centuries of our era the belief spread 
with amazing speed. In three or four generations the cult sprang 
from the Carpathians to the Pyrenees; and from the southern 
bounds of Roman Africa to the Cheviot Hills in Britain. 

The religion appears to have originated in the long-lost cradle 
of the Aryans. The home of the Aryans is one of the enigmas of 
the prehistoric age. It has been claimed that the proto-Aryans 
originated in the Danube valley ; on the shores of the Baltic basin ; 
on the Anatolian plateau; in South Russia; and, more vaguely 
still, ‘in Asia.’ 

Of these widely separated places the land on the north side of 
the Black Sea in South Russia appears to be the most likely home 
for the Aryans. It is possible that the Keltic culture, and the 
so-called Nordics, really coalesce with the Aryans. Facts now are 
beginning to point to the by no means new suggestion that they 
are all one and the same, and that they originate from the same 
cradle land in South Russia. 

This as it may be; at any rate, a new race, called the Mitanni, 
and led by Aryan princes, broke into the headwaters of the 
Euphrates valley from the north about 1400 B.c., defeated the 
Semites and the Sumerians in their great fertile crescent, and 
imposed their culture and their beliefs upon the inhabitants. The 
Mitanni worshipped a god called Mitra. Here we have the first 
known record of Mithras. The cult gradually developed, and 
spread. The conquests of Alexander the Great assisted in its 
diffusion, and by the first century B.c. the belief seems to have 
been firmly established on the shores of Asia Minor. In 67 B.c. 
the contact of the forces of the Roman Republic under Pompey 
with the coastal pirates in North Syria seems to have transferred 
the cult to the Roman army. In 4.p.71, when the 15th Legion was 
moved from Syria to the Danube valley to defend the German 
frontier of the Roman Empire, the religion was transferred with it. 
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The Western world was thus inoculated with a belief that 
spread with extraordinary rapidity. From the Danube area the 
worship of Mithras passed over the watershed into the Rhine 
valley, and down the Rhine into Gaul, and so to Britain. 

In the second and third centuries of the present era its growth 
was steady ; the cultured Roman, perhaps tired of dry and reasoned 
philosophy, adopted the faith with enthusiasm, and in its final 
downfall, at the end of the fourth century, it went under, not as 
a neglected and obsolete cult, with no followers to sustain it, but 
in a blaze of passion and anger. Mithraism did not die out, it was 
annihilated. It fell, not because it was evil or absurd, but because 
it had a stronger rival. 

What was the teaching of this strange and forgotten religion 
that enlisted alike slaves and emperors, servants and commanders 
of legions, merchants 4nd governors of provinces ? 

Alas! we know little or nothing of the inmost shrine of this 
belief ; we can wander, thanks to archeology, through the ruined 
and shattered outer courts of the cult; we can recognise the various 
symbolic sculptures, broken and defaced though they be; we can 
even understand something of the outer aspect of the whole 
structure ; but at present we must remain outside the temple, for 
the door is closed. 

It must be remembered that all references relating to the 
worship of Mithras that have come down to us from the past were 
written by those who were highly antagonistic to the cult. A large 
and sympathetic literature relating to the worship of Mithras has 
entirely perished. 

Mithras was styled the Invincible Sun God, and as such he was 
always invoked in Roman times. The creed was not a mere jumble 
of obsolete ritual, it was not a mumbo-jumbo of Oriental rites and 
zodiacal signs, to which foreigners clung for memory’s sake in a 
strange land. It was a creed full of active energy, full of spiritual 
force, and a creed revealing many truths. 

The religion seems to have taught that Mithras, a young and 
beautiful god, was, in a sense, the saviour of the world, and of 
mankind, from primeval chaos. It seems to have taught that this 
youthful deity was born from the solid foundation rock of the 
globe, always referred to as ‘ the living rock.’ It seems to have 
taught that he, Mithras, was the conqueror of the sun. It seems 
to have claimed that he, Mithras, produced life on earth by the 
capture of a vital force in the form of a mystic bull. The religion 
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seems to have explained that great enigma to the primitive mind, 
the slow recurring of the seasons, and to have given an inner meaning 
to this cycle of the year. These main facts seem to emerge from 
the confused records that have survived the destructions of the 
fourth century. The extraordinary resemblance of Mithraism to 
Christianity has frequently been remarked upon. Mithraism 
taught the fraternal spirit in the early communities, the rite of 
baptism, the sacrament of bread and wine, the belief in heaven 
and hell, the sanctification of Sunday, and the 25th December was 
the birthday of Mithras. The worship of the god was always 
conducted in an underground temple or cave of small size. If no 
cave was available the temple was made to resemble a cave. The 
entrance porch to this cave temple was colonnaded ; there was 
a changing room or vestibule; an aisle was a main feature, with 
benches or platforms running its whole length on each side, and at 
the far end, where the sanctuary terminated, was usually an apse. 
In this recess or apse stood a great sculpture in bas-relief, ‘ The 
Killing of the Bull.’ Two statues of torch-bearers, the melancholy 
Dadophori, stood, as supporters, one on each side of this great 
sculpture, each with their legs crossed in a characteristic attitude, 
one raising and one lowering a torch. In front of the carving were 
often one or more altars dedicated to Mithras, for the Roman 
culture always demanded altars. Behind the bull relief, and 
apparently concealed from sight, was sometimes the strange figure 
of a lion-headed and winged being, holding a key in each hand, 
and enveloped in the coils of a serpent from head to foot. The 
building was usually sited so as to contain a spring. The congre- 
gation never seems to have been greater than some forty members. 
Expansion was met by the establishment of other congregations, 
each with a cave temple. 

The great taurine slab is one which has been found all over the 
Roman world, wherever the remains of one of these underground 
temples has survived. The general design shows a common origin 
for all, perhaps some centre in Asia Minor. The slab has been 
found in Britain on the line of the English Roman Wall, at York, 
and in London. The design of this relief shows the young god in 
a rocky cavern, kneeling on the back of a bull. He forces the 
animal to its knees and plunges a knife into the neck or shoulder 
of the beast. The dress of the god and the two supporting figures 
of the torch-bearers on each side are always the same, and shows 
their Eastern origin. They are clad in tunics, Oriental breeches, 
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and Phrygian caps, the conventional garb of Asia. A scorpion, 
a snake, and a dog eagerly drain the strength of the dying bull, 
Above the god a crow sits watching the slaughter. Occasionally 
a lion and a large cup or chalice are added to the group. Surrounding 
this strange and mysterious scene are often the signs of the zodiac, 
and the sun and moon. The symbolism of this bas-relief has been 
the subject of much speculation. The end of the tail of the bull, 
and sometimes the streaming blood, are shown as becoming ears of 
growing corn, and this seems to point to the fact that the sacrifice 
is producing earthly life. The dying bull appears to fertilise the 
sterile earth. The scorpion an insect, the snake a reptile, the crow 
a bird, and the dog an animal may perhaps be considered as 
representatives of four great groups contemplating their own 
creation. This universal sculpture must have been brilliantly 
coloured and lighted up to make it stand out from the surrounding 
darkness during ceremonies in the cave temple, and it was probably 
utilised for expounding the Mithraic belief. A leading official in 
the congregation probably explained the doctrine of the worship 
of Mithras to the younger members, following his lecture with a rod 
or pointer. It seems probable that the truths of astronomy in 
relation to the yearly seasons largely entered into this explanation. 
The two cross-legged torch-bearers, the Dadophori, one with 
a lighted torch raised, the other with a lighted torch lowered, have 
a lost significance. It has been suggested that they represent Heat 
and Cold, Life and Death, the Day and Night, Spring and Autumn, 
or Summer and Winter, but this is merely guesswork. The 
Dadophorus with the uplifted torch was named Cauti, and the 
other with the lowered torch was called Cautopati; these names 
have a forgotten meaning. The curious air of detachment these 
torch-bearers always wear to the central group of struggling figures 
is only broken once, and that on the reverse of the famous 
Heddernheim relief, where the bull now lies dead, and behind the 
carcase Mithras stands conjoined with the figure of the Sun God 
producing an enormous bunch of grapes. Here the Dadophori 
have either changed their usual attitudes or are replaced by boys 
with baskets of fruit. Above on a curved arch, possibly representing 
the surface of the earth, streams of animals radiate from a centre. 
The inference is that the death of the mystic bull produces growth 
and life. All this extraordinary symbolism seems to be bound up 
with the development of life and the passage of time. 
The sun, the moon, the signs of the zodiac, the bull, the lion, 
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the dog, the scorpion, the serpent, the crow, and the cup are all found 
on the taurine slab, and it is to be noted that they are also objects 
or constellations in the heavens. The conventional constellations 
and groupings on our star charts go back to prehistoric times, and 
it is by no means improbable that we owe these curious mytho- 
logical figures to the lost worship of Mithras. It is suggested that 
our constellations in their present form are because of Mithras, 
rather than Mithras conforming to and utilising these very ancient 
designs. 

The representations plotted on our plans of the heavens are 
not chance groupings, they have some inner significance of which 
we now know little or nothing. The figure of the lion was frequently 
used by the Romans in their fountain sculptures. The lion can be 
considered as a summer-time constellation. When the sun enters 
Leo it has gained its greatest strength and heat; and rain is often 
necessary. It has been supposed that this using of the lion design, 
or more usually its head, has a Mithraic significance, the meaning 
of which may be ‘ Water with the Lion ! ’ or, if the idea be expanded, 
‘Give us the necessary rain when the sun enters the constellation 
of the lion:’ in other words, originally sympathetic magic to 
induce rain. It is curious that modern architects carry on this 
symbolism, for they are still much inclined to use the lion motive 
on all large buildings. One has only to look over the fagade of any 
big building to notice this. 

The myths relating to Mithras have been gradually pieced 
together, thanks to the genius of the Belgian archeologist Franz 
Cumont, entirely from the broken sculptured reliefs found in the 
temple caves of Europe, and a remarkable series they present. 
The myth that Mithras was born from the rock is shown by many 
continental sculptures, and by the very interesting example found 
in the cave temple at Housesteads on the Wall, in Northumberland. 
Here he is shown bursting from the parent rock, a childlike figure, 
with his arms above his head in a characteristic attitude, grasping 
a torch and a knife. He is surrounded by an arch having the 
outline of an egg, ‘ the cosmic egg,’ on which are carved the usual 
series of the signs of the zodiac. The finding of this sculpture in 
1822 revealed the remains of one of the few Mithraic temples found 
in England, but, unfortunately, the great bull slab was broken up 
by the farm labourers before its value was realised. The various 
surviving fragments, including the birth of Mithras from the rock, 
are now preserved in the Black Gate Museum, Newcastle, and 
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should be visited by all who are interested in this subject. This 
sculpture, the birth of Mithras, has been found in a number of 
places in Europe, and it often occurs as one of the small figures on 
the great set piece ‘ The Killing of the Bull.’ 

The myth that Mithras overcame the Sun is revealed by many 
of the sculptures. He compels the Sun god to descend from his 
heavenly chariot and kneel in subjection before him; he places 
@ radiate crown on his head ; he appears to make the sun forma 
brotherhood with him by clasping hands and finally join in 
a banquet, before again entering his sky conveyance and departing 
on his celestial journey. What can be behind this myth it is very 
speculative to say ; possibly some early Aryan necromancer utilised 
an eclipse to promote the interests of his tribal god! This as may 
be, the brotherhood feast was a very important matter in the 
worship of Mithras and it appears to have been enacted in every 
congregation, possibly as a kind of religious play or tableau, many 
of the members taking part. 

Another of the important myths that can be reconstructed 
from the sculptures is the capture of the bull. Mithras goes 
hunting the great bull; he spies the animal, in one case from the 
upper branches of a tree, and ultimately seizes the beast by the 
horns; after a long struggle he drags the bull backwards into a 
cave, where he slaughters the exhausted animal. The origin of this 
mysterious bull is only hinted at in several of the sculptures. 
There seems to be a gable-ended temple byre or house as a home 
for the bull, and some connection with the moon is implied, as 
a bull is several times shown lying down in a crescent, or curved 
boat. Cumont calls this ‘ the bull in the wherry,’ but, indeed, the 
boat seems to be the moon itself. This connection of a bull with 
the heavens can be paralleled in the Nile valley. The predynastic 
Egyptians worshipped the heavens as an enormous star-spangled 
and horned cow. This early totemistic belief changed in later 
times to’ the goddess Nut of the starry sky. So that the old 
nursery rhyme, ‘The cow jumped over the moon,’ may have its 
origin in a far-off and primitive age. 

At first sight there seems little connection between the great 
vault of the heavens and bulls, celestial or otherwise ; but it must 
not be forgotten that the primitive herd-owning tribes looked at 
everything in terms of cattle, the source of their livelihood and 
their only form of wealth. In its last quarter the crescentic shape 
of the moon gives a very fair imitation of a pair of bull’s horns in 
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the night-time sky, and from this resemblance may have sprung 
this curious prehistoric myth. 

There is no better example of vitality than a bull, and to the 
herdsmen of the past a bull was an awe-inspiring example of fertility, 
powerful and vast. The father of all bulls, and the possible origin 
of life itself, was the great sky bull of the moon, perhaps pursued, 
caught, and slaughtered by Mithras, to produce life on earth by the 
spilling of its vital essence. It is noteworthy also that the chariot 
of the moon was drawn by cattle. From this myth Mithras seems 
to have been called ‘ The Bull-stealing god,’ perhaps in derision. 

Another sculpture often shows Mithras with a bow shooting an 
arrow at a rocky cliff and producing a stream of water ; a companion 
eagerly drinks from the fountain. This is strangely reminiscent of 
a miracle of Moses. 

Another myth relating to the origin of Mithras is shown by 
a bearded man in the attitude of repose wrapped in a great cloak 
and often associated with a large snake. The great serpent of 
mythology typifies the ocean surrounding the world, and the 
sleeping figure with the beard has been claimed to represent 
Oceanus. It has been suggested that the union of land and water 
produced Mithras and that Oceanus was thus the father of the god 
who was born of the living rock of the world, his mother. 

On some of the slabs, chiefly those found in Dacia, are shown 
seven altars, sometimes separated by trees or swords. These altars 
must either refer to some myth entirely lost or, as Cumont supposes, 
they relate to the seven mystical planets—the Sun, Saturn, Venus, 
Jupiter, Mercury, Mars, and the Moon. In other words, the seven 
days of the week. This seems to be borne out by a relief found at 
Bologna showing the seven heads of these deities in the position 
usually occupied by the seven altars. 

Swords are sometimes shown on the sculptures in an upright 
position, usually plunged in the ground point downwards. Two or 
more trees and a Phrygian cap are also a feature on some of the 
sculptures, and it is noteworthy that the Rudchester Mithraic altar 
now at Otterburn Tower, Northumberland, has on one side of the 
plinth three swords with their points downwards. 

The organisation of the worshippers into congregations, each 
with its little underground temple, and the dividing the congre- 
gations into grades is quite clear. We know from certain critical 
writings that these grades had curious names. The Father, the 
Sun, the Soldier, the Hidden, the Lion, the Persian, and the Crow 
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were all titles borne by the worshippers. These grades were 
attained by elaborate initiation ceremonies ; the rites of initiation 
were probably of considerable severity. 

A unique relief from Dalmatia seems to show a group of wor. 
shippers taking part in a ritualistic feast, probably a tableau, or 
sacred play, enacting the banquet of the brotherhood of Mithras 
and the Sun after the victory of the young ge+. Two of the leading 
performers are seated at a table, perhaps cast for the parts of 
Mithras and his newly created brother, the Sun. The tablecloth 
is a bull’s hide with the head still attached. The standing figure 
on the right wears a Lion’s mask, and probably the figure next to 
him is the Soldier. On the left is a performer with the mask of 
the Crow, and by him is the Persian. In the centre a small table 
with loaves of bread is conspicuous. 

During the summer of 1926 another Mithraic temple was dis- 
covered in the town of Dieburg on the Main in Germany. In this 
temple was found a remarkable carved slab in red sandstone, 
designed to turn on a pivot. One side of this altar-piece is purely 
Roman in art, and shows a beautiful representation of Phaethon 
and his mother imploring the Sun god to lend his chariot ; it was 
probably faithfully copied from some classical work of art. The 
other side of the slab is in an entirely different style, and it must 
be confessed from our point of view it is very much more interesting, 
as it reveals a native artist carving in his own way, without being 
able to copy a classical example, some of the details of the religion 
he believed in. This side of the slab shows a series of twelve scenes 
- from the myths of Mithras and reveals some further details hitherto 
~ unknown. The pursuit of the mystic bull takes up four of the 
scenes ; the birth from the rock, the water miracle, the banquet, 
and the departure of the Sun chariot take up another four, but the 
remaining scenes are quite new, and show how little we know of 
the religion. The large centre panel shows a figure with flying 
cloak, a bow drawn to full stretch and an arrow in position, riding 
a galloping horse to the right. He is accompanied by three similar 
hounds below him, also galloping to the right. The melancholy 
Dadophori on pedestals, and wearing their usual air of detachment, 
complete the scene. The three hounds suggest the galloping 
hounds on one of the plaques of the silver cauldron of Gundestrup, 
but there are other hints of contact with the Keltic religion, for 
another panel shows a tree of three branches, each branch bearing 
a head wearing a Phrygian cap, a possible reference to the three 
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headed deity of the Gauls. The remaining two panels show a naked 
man seated on a rock holding a short sword or knife, and a group, 
somewhat damaged, of a horse, a branch bearing a Phrygian cap, 
and an indistinguishable animal in the background. 

The banquet scene of this new discovery clearly reveals the fact 
that this solemn feast of Mithras and the Sun was held at a table 
covered with a bull’s hide, for the hide is shown on the sculpture, 
with its dangling tail, hoofs, and a pendent bull’s head. The 
Dalmatian relief before mentioned also shows this, but perhaps less 
clearly. The two reliefs taken together allow of no doubt as to the 
nature of the table covering. The banquet scene was a form of 
sacrament, held at a table which was symbolical of the mystic bull 
and the origin of life on earth. 

It was very natural for the early Christians to look at this 
religion with grave suspicion. Its teaching seemed to be a parody 
of their own doctrine, and it was therefore an institution of the 
evil one, introduced indeed by the devil to destroy the faith of 
believers. 

As the Christian faith grew more and more powerful in the 
Roman Empire, so did the antagonism between the two religions 
increase in intensity. Christianity became the official religion of 
the Empire under the Emperor Constantine in A.p. 324, and the 
beginning of the downfall of the cult of Mithras dates from about 
thistime. The annihilation of the worship seems to have been very 
thorough, eradicated wherever possible from literature and monu- 
ments, and the religion became taboo at the end of the fourth 
century. Those who continued in a belief no longer allowed by 
law suffered accordingly. A human skeleton still chained to a 
broken fragment of the great bull slab was discovered at Sarre- 
bourg in Germany in 1895, and it reveals what happened to those 
who persisted, in spite of everything, in following the worship of 
Mithras. 

So passed a great religion, its origin rooted in the dim prehistoric 
period: in its far-off beginning, in the lost home of the Aryans, 
where cattle were the mainstay of the tribes, undoubtedly a 
fertility cult, purely and simply. 

In its gradual development it appears to have coalesced with 
the teaching of an erudite but now forgotten priesthood of 
astronomers, who have left us, as a legacy from the past, their star 
maps and their names for the constellations. 

In its full growth, it appears refined of its primitive rites, but 
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still retaining in its elaborate symbolism details of the ancient 
myths relating to its origin. 

Finally it was spread in a completely standardised form by the 
Roman Empire throughout the Western world. 

At one time the cult might have become the official religion of 
the Empire, and it is curious to think what might have happened 
ifit had. But this was not to be, and great was its fall. 

Essentially a man’s religion, apparently the cult of Mithras 
ignored women altogether, and this was its weakest aspect. A belief 
that set on one side one-half of humanity could not prevail. 

It is by no means impossible that the worship of Mithras 
continued in secret into the Middle Ages, without the tell-tale 
sculptures and the complex underground temples to betray the 
small congregations, for, within limits, nothing is more stimulating 
to a cause than persecution. 

It must not be forgotten, also, that a lineal descendant of 
Mithraism has prevailed to recent times. The study of Astrology, 
with its erudite symbolism and its seven mystic planets, is simply 
an off-shoot of the ancient cult, separated from all trace of the 
religious teaching, but utilised by the credulous to probe the 
unknown nevertheless. 

The origin of Freemasonry is lost in the mists of time, and after 
a long period of natural degeneration and distortion the old cult 
of Mithraic worship may have been adapted by the r-cdieval 
craftsmen of Western Europe to their own uses. 

It is worth noting that medieval sculptors carved the effigies of 
their warriors, even those who had never been to Palestine, with 
crossed legs. This attitude was standardised in the Mithraic torch- 
bearers, the Dadophori, and it is possible that the crossed-legs 
attitude given to the figures of our medieval knights by the masons 
may have a distant connection with the Dadophori. 

And so the great brotherhood of Freemasonry, with its initiation 
ceremonies, its fraternal banquets, its use of hide in ritual, and its 
exclusion of women, may have had its earliest origin in the now 

forgotten and lost worship of Mithras. 

















THROUGH THE RAILINGS. 
BY MARTIN CALNE. 
I. 


‘A bird flies o’er a stream—is gone, 
Casting a shadow in its trace ; 

The bird has passed, the stream flows on. . . 
How can a shadow change its place ? 


A breeze skims o’er a mirrored mere, 

And wavelets rise, that breeze the cause ; 
When now those wavelets disappear, 

How can that mere be as it was ? 


I venture to suggest a thought : 
If these phenomena persist, 
Each always to fulfilment brought, 
They are not phantoms—they exist!’ 
From the Chinese of Hu Shih. 


MartHa Hopxins, kneeling on a chair beneath the kitchen window, 
pressed a freckled (and slightly retroussé) nose against the pane 
and peered upwards between the area railings into Wilton Place. 
She was just able to make out the heads and shoulders of the two 
people who had crossed the pavement from the front door and 
were getting into the car at the kerb, and to catch a glimpse of 
their attractive, laughing faces as the car moved off. And for 
some minutes after the pleasant noise of its going (for it was a very 
good car) had left her Martha Hopkins continued to kneel on the 
chair beneath the window, with her nose against the glass, gazing 
up through the area railings at something visible to no one but 
herself—for the street above her was empty. 

She saw another expensive two-seater drawn up at the kerb, 
but instead of her mistress’ daughter and young Mr. Wilcox of the 
Blues, the two people getting into it were herself and——. Well, 
that was the point: she was not quite sure who the other person 
was, even what he looked like, except that he was an altogether 
pleasing young man of the same world as the mistress’ daughter 
and young Mr. Wilcox, and that he was taking her out for an 
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afternoon at Ranelagh, or to a matinée, or to some other delightful 
place, among real ladies and gentlemen—the sort of people who 
called lords by their Christian names and had cousins who were 
countesses : and she, of course, for that time being, was one of such 
people herself. For several minutes she knelt in the chair beneath 
the window and saw these things in the empty street beyond the 
area railings: and anyone watching her close at hand would have 
known that she sighed a little. 

Now Martha Hopkins, despite these fancies, was a level-headed 
young woman, and a perfect treasure of a house-parlourmaid, 
She was well aware of her place. When one came to dine, as young 
Mr. Wilcox often did, for instance, she was demurely welcoming 
and primly graceful as she took one’s hat and coat in the hall; 
and if one thought of her beyond that perhaps one remarked her 
prettiness to her mistress (as young Mr. Wilcox had done); or 
reflected, as one followed her upstairs, that her young man would 
feel light-hearted, no doubt, as he whistled soitly down the area 
steps when he came to walk out or to take her to the cinema. She 
had no high-flown notions, engendered of the cinema and the 
newspaper-serial, of doing things out of her station. If young 
Mr. Wilcox, or any of his kind who were known to her, had invited 
her to go for a drive it would have made her acutely unhappy : it 
would have upset her belief in the order of things as she had been 
brought up to regard it; and it would have made her feel that 
somehow she herself had failed in the observance of that order— 
although she could never have defined it so. In support of this 
there was Bert to be cited. Bert was, very properly, the young 
man who whistled down the area steps—and a footman in Belgrave 
Square, to boot. Sometimes they went to Hampstead Heath on 
Sunday afternoons. Eventually she would marry either that or 
another Bert: any other prospect would have been incompre- 
hensibly beyond her schemes of existence. 

But her wide-eyed stare through the area railings, which lasted 
for so long after the mistress’ daughter and young Mr. Wilcox 
had switched off to some fairy-like entertainment, was due simply 
to this: she craved of the gods a crowded hour which would make 
her, in her own eyes, a distinctive person for the rest of her name- 
less age. It was pure, incurable romanticism of a very common 
order; but her temperament gave it this uncommon feature— 
that her one crowded hour, could she have it, would suffice: any 
attempt to extend or repeat it would spoil its effect and rob it of 
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its value. She must be able to look back at it as the great event 
of her life, outstanding beyond everything else that had ever 
happened by virtue of its sheer, isolated magnificence. It would 
be an unrivalled pinnacle round which would lap the gentle sea of 
her contentment with her Bert. 

And as the second maid entered the kitchen behind her, Martha 
Hopkins released the pressure on the tip of her nose and turned 
from the window, feeling, in her own way, that the gods must be 
a row of very crusty old gentlemen. 

It was her afternoon off: and after some desultory conversa- 
tion with the second maid she went and got ready to go out. 
Unfortunately, it was not Bert’s afternoon off too: Bert’s after- 
noon had lately been changed, and she had not yet been able to 
make the corresponding change herself. The result was that she 
had nothing particular to do and nowhere she specially wanted to 
go. It was too fine a day for the cinema, and the prospect of 
visiting friends down adjacent area steps did not appeal to her 
mood. Her parents were small tradespeople at Richmond ; but 
her mother and small sister were staying with an aunt at Lewes 
for a fortnight and her father would be busy in the shop, so an 
afternoon at home with no company but her own appealed to her 
even less. She decided, as she changed into the black and white 
summer frock which the mistress’ daughter had given her, that she 
would go and look at some hats she had seen in a shop near Charing 
Cross, and then come back, perhaps, to tea in the kitchen with 
cook and the second maid. 

She walked along Wilton Place to Knightsbridge and went by 
Tube to Trafalgar Square. The hat-shop proved a long business, 
for she found there a hat which so exactly matched her frock that 
she spent some time in considering whether she could afford it. 
However, she decided at last to buy it, and put it on there and 
then: and certainly, as she was now, her presence in the most 
expensive two-seater of young Mr. Wilcox’s world could not have 
caused its owner the least dismay. 

The acquisition of the hat made her feel pleasantly excited, 
and she walked eastwards along the Strand with the intention of 
having tea by herself somewhere, to enjoy the self-conscious glow 
which the knowledge of her appearance gave her. To waste it 
on cook and the second maid would be too dull for words. 

At the entrance to the Savoy she waited while a great limousine 
turned across her path into the courtyard, and she watched it idly 
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as it swung round and drew up before the doors. She saw a com- 
missionaire hurry forward, and, through the glass panel, expensively 
dressed feminine forms alighting from the car. She was still 
standing there, watching, when the car began to move again, 
How wonderfully these people could entertain themselves ! 

Somebody jostled her in passing, and she found herself walking 
on slowly, distraite. Tea at the Savoy! And to dance! It was 
beyond her most extravagant phantasies—or so she thought now, 
with the matter-of-fact noise of the Strand all round her, and the 
Savoy itself just there, a few paces away, large as life. But the 
new hat was into her system—and there was no doubt that it was 
a perfect match for the unusually attractive frock which the 
mistress’ daughter had given her. She was jostled again, but this 
time she did not walk on. She was telling herself, almost with 
a catch in her breath, that there was no real reason why she should 
not go and sit in the Savoy for a little while, pretending that she 
was waiting for someone, just for the sheer pleasure of those sur- 
roundings. Her frock was meant for (and no doubt used to) that 
sort of thing: and the hat matched it so perfectly... . 

She was walking across the courtyard now, and then the com- 
missionaire was holding the door open for her. She had a slight 
feeling of panic as she caught sight of what lay beyond it; but it 
passed at once, and she went through with a splendid air of self- 
possession, instinctively holding her head as the mistress’ daughter 
held hers when she entered a room. Inside she paused and looked 
about, as if expecting to find someone waiting for her; then walked 
carelessly across to one of two chairs from which she would have 
a view both of the outside doors and of the entrance to the room 
where one had tea and danced. 

For nearly half an hour she sat there, very happy and comfort- 
able. She liked listening to the dance-music and watching the 
interesting-looking people who came and went and met and talked, 
and waited like herself. In fact, she began to feel very much at 
her ease and not at all oppressed with surroundings which had 
seemed so alarmingly magnificent from the outside. 

It was a little after half-past four when it occurred to her that 
perhaps she could not stay there any longer without attracting 
attention : also, that if she wanted to have tea, either by herself 
somewhere or at Wilton Place, it was time to think about it. She 
would wait until quarter to five. 

At twenty minutes to five it happened... . 
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II. 


Mr. Charles Andrews, walking along King Street, St. James’s, 
satisfied himself of the set of his soft collar and tie with the touch 
of a light, practised hand. Mr. Andrews was noted, by the large 
number of notable young gentlemen frequently entertained at 
the elegant bachelor flat from which he had just emerged, for the 
originality and finish of his renderings of certain of the forms of 
fashion and hospitality—such as clothes and cocktails. Indeed, 
Mr. Andrews was one of those people for whom there was con- 
siderable fashionable demand. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Andrews was able to reflect, as he walked 
towards St. James’s Square, that he had a free afternoon before 
him. He had no engagements of any sort, either social or other- 
wise, until dinner-time: and this, it will be understood, was far 
from being an everyday state of affairs in the life of Mr. Andrews. 

Not only had he no engagements, but, at the moment, he had 
no definite object in view other than the purchase of some theatre- 
tickets. Therefore, on this fine afternoon, Mr. Andrews decided 
that he would take a little walk and buy the tickets at the box- 
office of the theatre itself, which happened to be in the Strand. 
Thus it fell out that Mr. Andrews, the tickets duly bought, came 
to be standing on the pavement outside the theatre debating what 
to do next. 

At this point in Mr. Andrews’ movements it might have been 
interesting to have seen exactly what was passing in his mind, and 
to have been able to follow the process of reasoning which cul- 
minated in his arrival at the Savoy Hotel at a few minutes past 
four o’clock. Unfortunately, there is no available record of it: 
but an important feature of Mr. Andrews’ psychological make-up 
should perhaps be mentioned now—firstly, because it may prove 
an aid to surmise ; secondly, because, although at the time it might 
have been known to no one but himself, it may be thought to 
become apparent in the course of the afternoon. Briefly, then— 
Mr. Andrews, like Martha Hopkins, was something of a romanticist. 

Whatever the inferences to be drawn from that, the facts are 
that Mr. Andrews, finding himself standing on the pavement nearly 
opposite the Savoy, crossed the Strand, strolled through the narrow 
opening into the courtyard of the hotel, and, finally, came idly to 
rest in a red leather armchair in the region known as the lounge. 
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He sat there for about ten minutes, watching people passing 
in and out and finding something to study in the various styles 
and manners of their entrances and exits—for Mr. Andrews was 
by way of being an amateur of human nature. Then, at the end of 
a short lull, the door was opened to admit a girl. Inside, she paused 
for a moment and looked about, as if expecting to find some- 
one waiting for her arrival; and in that moment Mr. Andrews 
noted her carefully. He noted, first, that she carried herself with 
a fine air of self-possession—and that appealed to his appreciation 
of good breeding: he noted, then, that her face owed much of its 
considerable attractiveness to the freckles on her slightly retroussé 
nose: and, thirdly, he noted the ruinous simplicity of her black 
and white frock with its wide-brimmed hat to match. All these 
things made their echo in Mr. Andrews’ innate sense of fitness, 

While he watched, she came towards him, sat down in one of 
two chairs a little to his left and comfortably in his line of vision, 
and settled herself to watch the doors and the people passing in and 
out. Evidently, thought Mr. Andrews, she was waiting for some- 
body who was late, and he found that he was interested enough to 
want to see what sort of a somebody it was. So he also settled 
himself to watch and to wait. 

At the end of five minutes or so Mr. Andrews entertained no 
very high opinion of anyone who could be such a lout as to keep 
her waiting. He discovered that there was a prim humour about 
her face which formed a devastating alliance with her freckles; 
and the more he studied its effect the more certain he was that the 
unknown individual apparently behaving in so cavalier a fashion 
could not possibly be anyone but her brother. 

At the end of another ten minutes Mr. Andrews had ceased to 
speculate on the identity and characteristics of the unknown 
individual and was wholly immersed in the consideration of some- 
thing which had been slowly shaping in his mind. He looked at 
his watch and saw that it was nearly twenty-five minutes to five. 
Time was getting on. For nearly a minute he sat frowning at his 
watch ; then decided, as he looked up again, that he would waita 
little longer, perhaps. He saw that the girl, also, was looking at the 
time. It seemed to be causing her some concern, for she sat 
forward with her hands on the arms of the chair at each side of her, 
as though about to rise. For an instant, as her glance went by 
him, she and Mr. Andrews regarded each other directly for the 
first time. Obviously she was contemplating departure, and 
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Mr. Andrews thought that her eyes bore disappointment. No 
doubt she wanted her tea, and the unknown individual did not 
seem to be forthcoming. She hesitated for a few seconds; then, 
with another glance at her watch, sat back in her chair again. 

Mr. Andrews was grateful: and now he made up his mind to 
wait no longer. Time was pressing—and the prick of time has 
brought many a half-formed project to sudden execution. He 
rose; and as he went the few paces that lay between them, re- 
hearsed to himself the form of what he would say. 

Then he was standing before her saying it. 

‘Look here,’ he began, ‘I hope you won’t be offended—but we 
both seem to be waiting for people who haven’t turned up, so 
couldn’t we—er—have tea together instead—or something—d’you 


know—— ?’ 


Il. 


His enunciation was a little stilted, and he paused. Martha 
Hopkins was looking up at him from beneath the wide brim of her 
hat, with suspicion at first, which gradually gave place to a certain 
suppressed interest. He understood that he was being looked over, 
so with great presence of mind he went on speaking. 

‘You know,’ he said, ‘I don’t see why we should be done out 
of our tea just because people can’t keep appointments, and I 
know you’ve been waiting nearly as long as I have because I 
saw you come in. If these other people do turn up they can 
either think that we got sick of waiting and go away again, or 
the commissionaire can introduce them and they can jolly 
well console each other! It’s about all they deserve, don’t you 
think 2’ 

Martha Hopkins began to smile slightly. She had been 
examining him closely, and he had come through the examination 
entirely to her satisfaction. Quite clearly he belonged to the world 
of young Mr. Wilcox and the mistress’ daughter. She liked the 
crisp lines of his clean-shaven face; it had the habit common to 
many faces of its kind, of appearing, at moments, almost 
mask-like in its imperturbability. She liked the impression of 
competence in his manner, and the slight air of diffidence when 
he spoke ; and she liked his rather plain clothes, perfectly cut yet 
not too new-looking. 

He was waiting, now, for her to say something; and there 
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was quite a long silence, for Martha Hopkins, faced with the 
necessity of speech, was struggling to adjust her equilibrium to 
this new world of unreality into which she had been whisked 
unwarned. 

‘Do you think we ought ?’ she managed at last—then blushed 
suddenly at the inadequacy of what she had said. Was that the 
best she could do now that she was living her phantasy indeed? 
She had been put upon the stage and given her cue—and she had 
behaved like a simpering housemaid! The blush died beneath a 
stab of terror. Suppose, as the result of that futility she had 
uttered, he were to bow and leave her without another word! 
Suppose she had been offered her chance and failed to take it ! 

However, so far from doing anything of the kind, he answered 
her quite seriously. 

‘I hadn’t considered that view of it,’ he said. ‘ But now you 
mention it, it seems to me so unimportant that one may as well 
answer it truthfully. Do you mind if I sit down for a moment ?’ 
He sat in the empty chair beside her while he spoke. 

And now Martha Hopkins became aware of a strange thing, and 
a thing which has provided an endless field of experiment for 
intellects not without honour in their own times: for Mr. Andrews’ 
movement, as he took the chair at her side, came as the closing of 
a glass door or the dropping of a transparent curtain behind her as 
she passed from the world which contained herself at Wilton Place, 
and Bert, and cook and the second maid: and once beyond that 
curtain or through that door, she discovered that the world she 
had left took on an odd semblance of unreality, while this present 
state was concrete and real. She sensed, in a vague sort of a way, 
that the relationship of her old life and her phantasy had changed 
over. 

For a moment or two she examined her old world through the 
transparent division. Very quaint and fantastic it looked, she 
thought. 

‘And what,’ she asked, turning to Mr. Andrews beside her, 
‘is the true answer, then ?’ 

‘T think it’s probably “ No,”’’ said Mr. Andrews. ‘ But is that 
the point ?’ 

‘Oh,’ said Martha Hopkins. ‘No, I suppose it isn’t.’ 

‘Then it’s no concern of ours,’ Mr. Andrews said. ‘ The point 
is: Do you think we might go and have tea ?’ 
* Well,’ said Martha, ‘ perhaps we might-——’ 
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Mr. Andrews stood up. ‘ Then let’s go,’ he said. 

They were given a table about half-way down the room, on the 
left, with the band opposite them across the floor; and while 
Mr. Andrews ordered things from a waiter Martha took a quick, 
discreet lookinto the little mirror set in the flapof her bag. Then, 
the mirror and the waiter satisfied and dismissed alike, Martha 
and Mr. Andrews turned to regard each other. She wanted to ask 
him who it was he had been waiting for, but decided it might be 
an awkward topic from her point of view. Mr. Andrews was in 
precisely the same case, had she known it. 

‘By the way,’ he said, ‘ we’d better have some names, hadn’t 
we? It’s rather awkward without names.’ 

‘Is it?’ said Martha. ‘I think they might be rather a 
nuisance.’ 

‘Well, but it doesn’t matter what names they are,’ he said, ‘ as 
long as they’re something to talk with.’ 

‘But there’s only me here for you to talk to,’ said Martha, ‘ so 
I’m not likely to get mixed up and think you’re talking to someone 
else. Am I?’ 

She was rather pleased with this remark. Mr. Andrews seemed 
to like it too, for he laughed. 

‘There’s something in that,’ he admitted. ‘But I think we 
ought to have some, all the same. We shall want them afterwards, 
shan’t we? At least, I shall.’ 

* Afterwards ? ’ 

‘I mean,’ said Mr. Andrews, ‘that it will be nice to have 
a name to remember afterwards; so if you won’t suggest one 
now I shall have to invent one then, which won’t be nearly so 
satisfactory.’ 

He leaned his elbows on the table and smiled at her over his 
linked fingers. Ordinarily, his face was inclined to lack expression, 
but when he smiled it became suddenly expressive. The change 
was quite startling. 

Martha was pleasantly thrilled. Of course she would want a 
name to remember: she ought to have thought of that herself. 

‘Anyway,’ Mr. Andrews went on, ‘ mine’s Charles, if it’s any 
use to you. It’s my real name. I’m not inventing it.’ 

Just the sort of name he would have, thought Martha. It 
sounded as though it went with a title too. Now, whenever she 
saw it in a novel, or on a delivery van, or painted up over a shop, 
it would remind her at once of his good-looking, aloof face with its 
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sudden, startling smile : and she would stop and think of the Savoy 
again, with the band playing ‘ Barcelona,’ very softly, to this 
chattering crowd of fashionably dressed people, laughing and 
dancing and drinking tea all about her. Her cup was being filled 
for her very rapidly indeed. 


‘Oh,’ she said. ‘Well, mine’s Martha.’ Then she bit her lip 


and called herself a fool. She had meant to say something else, 
‘Martha’ was not nearly smart enough, and now she had blurted 
it out without thinking. 

‘ Of course,’ she began hurriedly, ‘ that isn’t really——’ 

‘Martha?’ Mr. Andrews interrupted, interestedly. ‘ How 
extraordinarily nice! I was afraid you were going to say Cynthia 
or Annette or Phyllis or something.’ 

‘Do you like it ?’ said Martha, surprised. 

‘Rather!’ he said. ‘It goes with sun-bonnets and apple- 
orchards. Old-fashioned names are nicer than any.’ 

‘How funny!’ said Martha doubtfully. Then the waiter 
arrived with the tea. 

The dancing floor beside them was crowded with couples that 
swooped and dipped and glided and slid in widely varying degrees 
ofelegance. The differing interpretations of the poetry of movement 
seemed to indicate a certain confusion of thought on the subject; 
but it might have been concluded that the majority interpreting 
were ardent advocates of an unusually unintelligible form of 
vers libre. Martha watched it all with interest while the tea-things 
were being arranged. The great world amusing itself before her 
very eyes! There was even an Indian in a jewelled turban sitting 
a few tables away. But she began to hope now that Mr. Andrews 
would not suggest dancing, for it seemed that her own accomplish- 
ments would be better forgotten. 

‘I hope you like China,’ said Mr. Andrews. ‘I ought to have 
asked you before I ordered it——’ 

‘Yes, thanks,’ said Martha, never having consciously tasted it. 
‘Sugar ?’ 

‘Three lumps, please,’ said Mr. Andrews. ‘ The sugar in first, 
then the tea, and then a very little milk.’ 

Martha smiled reminiscently. It was how someone beyond that 
gauzy division liked their morning tea, when Martha brought it 
in on a small round china tray and poured it out at the bed-side. 
She passed Mr. Andrews his cup, poured out her own, and took 

buttered toast from the plate he was offering her. 
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Mr. Andrews sat back, surveyed the room, and stared hard for 
a moment at a man he saw sitting at a table near the door, behind 
Martha’s shoulder. He frowned slightly as he began to sip his tea. 

‘Do you see anyone you know?’ asked Martha, crunching 
delicately. 

‘Er—no,’ said Mr. Andrews. ‘ Well, as a matter of fact, there’s 
a man over there I know slightly, but I don’t particularly want to 
meet him just now——’ He stopped as it occurred to him that 
perhaps that was not very tactful. 

‘Oh?’ said Martha. ‘ Isn’t he nice ?’ 

‘Very, I think.’ 

‘Then why don’t you want to meet him ?’ 

Mr. Andrews seemed slightly embarrassed at the unconscious 
persistence of her questions. 

‘ Oh, well,’ he said, ‘ I don’t care about him very much, and——’ 

‘Is it because you don’t want him to see you with me ?’ asked 
Martha, with a sudden shade of uneasiness. 

There was a slight pause. 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Andrews, smiling and deliberate. 

‘Oh,’ said Martha, as coldly as she knew how. ‘ Why ?’ 

‘Because,’ said Mr. Andrews, still smiling, ‘ he’d come over here 
and want to be introduced to you.’ 

Martha began to giggle. For some reason which she found 
unaccountable the thought of young men like this one across the 
table asking to be introduced struck her as extremely funny. It 
was the frock that was doing it all, of course—and her new hat to 
match. Men seemed to go more by one’s taste in dress than any- 
thing else ; to assume that one’s clothes inevitably indicated one’s 
place in the world. She was intelligent enough to know that there 
was a way of carrying them which was infinitely more important, 
but as she glanced down at her frock it amused her to think that 
she was being judged by the taste of her mistress’s daughter. 
Apparently it was very good taste indeed. 

She giggled for several seconds, until a slightly puzzled look on 
Mr. Andrews’ face brought her up with a jerk. 

“Why does it amuse you so much ?’ Mr. Andrews asked. ‘Do 
you happen to know him already ? ’ 

Martha narrowly escaped giggling again. She realised suddenly 
that if she were to tell Mr. Andrews who she was he would not 
believe her: he would merely think that she was a young lady 
amusing herself at his expense. She felt so certain of that that 
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almost she determined to tell him: it would give her adventure 
a streak of unexpected humour. 

‘Do you ?’ said Mr. Andrews again, looking at her suspiciously, 
and bringing her back to the matter in hand. 

Martha looked over her shoulder. ‘I haven’t seen him yet,’ 
she said. ‘ Where is he ?’ 

Mr. Andrews seemed relieved. ‘When you started laughing 
like that,’ he said, ‘ I thought you were going to tell me that he was 
your cousin or your brother-in-law, you know. Over there, just 
behind the girl in the red hat.’ 

‘ Pink,’ said Martha, ‘not red. No, I’ve never seen him in my 
life. He looks nice, though. Why don’t you like him ?’ 

‘I don’t really know him very well,’ Mr. Andrews answered, 
off-handedly. ‘He’s dined at my flat once or twice, but that’s 
been chiefly because he’s a great friend of someone else who often 
dines there.’ 

‘ What’s his name ? ’ asked Martha, nodding backwards towards 
the table behind her. 

* Ledbury.’ 

‘Oo,’ said Martha. ‘ He’s a baronet, isn’t he? I’ve heard of 
him——’ She checked herself and remembered that Mr. Andrews 
would not expect her to be particularly interested in baronets qua 
baronets. 

‘Something of the kind,’ said Mr. Andrews ; ‘ but let’s talk of 
something more interesting.’ 

* You live in a flat, then ?’ Martha asked, casting about for the 
right conversational note. 

Mr. Andrews nodded. 

‘Do you do much entertaining in it ?’ she enquired, secretly 
pleased with her experiment in small-talk. 

‘A good deal,’ said Mr. Andrews, ‘in a bachelor way. It’s 
amusing to have one’s friends to dine, and that sort of thing, as 
much as possible.’ 

‘It must be lovely to be a bachelor and live in a flat where you 
can give dinner parties and things and ask who you like,’ said 
Martha. 

‘Yes,’ Mr. Andrews agreed. ‘ And if the food’s good you can 
generally be certain that the people you want will come.’ 

He paused and sat looking past her. Martha turned and saw 
that the table by the door, behind her, was now empty. She noted, 
too, as she turned back to their own table, that Mr. Andrews 
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seemed glad; his manner immediately lost a certain constraint 
which had been evident from the moment he had caught sight of 
young Sir George Ledbury sitting at that table near the door. 

‘TI believe you’re glad he’s gone,’ said Martha. 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Andrews. ‘I am. He might have been an 
awful bore if he’d seen us. We were talking about flats, weren’t 
we? Do you live in one too ?’ 

‘No,’ said Martha. ‘In a house.’ 

‘Might one ask where ? ’ said Mr. Andrews. 

‘ Ah,’ said Martha, looking arch. ‘That'd be telling.’ 

‘Well, why not ?’ 

‘For one thing, we haven’t been introduced, have we ?’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Andrews. ‘I suppose we haven’t. But suppose 
we were to get introduced ? ’ 

‘How ?’ asked Martha. 

‘Well, suppose we were to run across each other somewhere 
after to-day. We might meet at the house of someone we both 
happen to know, for instance.’ 

‘We won’t do that,’ said Martha. 

‘Why not? I’ve known stranger things happen.’ 

‘I mean, I don’t think it’s at all likely.’ 

‘ Well, anyhow,’ insisted Mr. Andrews, ‘ suppose we did ? ’ 

‘T think,’ said Martha, after a pause, ‘ that I’d have to pretend 
that ’'d never seen you before.’ 

Mr. Andrews considered this. 

‘Yes,’ he remarked at last, ‘this is quite a conventional age, 
really, isn’t it? Probably we’d shock people if we explained how 
we'd met.’ 

‘I certainly should,’ Martha announced, firmly. 

Mr. Andrews laughed. Her obvious, unaffected pleasure in 
this exploit of tea with a strange man gave him a quick vision of 
a home presided over by a precise, aristocratic lady whose fixed 
notions of the upbringing of young girls had succumbed in no way 
to modern usage. 

‘Do you come here often ?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ said Martha. ‘ As a matter of fact, this is the first time 
I’ve been here in the afternoon.’ 

‘Really ?’ said Mr. Andrews. ‘I hope you won’t mind if we 
don’t dance. I’m afraid I’m not a great dancing man.’ 

Martha shook her head without any great show of disappoint- 
ment. ‘It’s much more fun to watch, I think.’ 
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Mr. Andrews was observing a couple dancing near them whose 
limbs, from hip to toe, seemed possessed of the flexibility of thin 
india-rubber. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘I think it is.’ 

At that moment Martha heard a murmur at her side, and turned 
to find a waiter offering her a large tray of variegated cakes and 
patisserie. He was waiting, with a kind of prong thing poised in 
his hand, to put whichever she fancied on to her plate. This pro- 
cedure was completely novel to Martha ; she had never seen cakes 
dealt with like this at afternoon-tea before. 

* Well, I declare !’ she exclaimed involuntarily. 

Mr. Andrews was leaning over to inspect the tray. ‘ Those 
things next to them look much nicer,’ he said. ‘Try one. I don’t 
think the éclairs are very interesting.’ 

Martha was trying both to control her confusion and to identify 
the éclairs, so that she could follow Mr. Andrews’ suggestion and 
have whatever was next to them, when the waiter came unknow- 
ingly to her aid. With the pronged instrument he picked out what 
was apparently one of the cakes recommended, and laid it on her 
plate. Then he took the tray to Mr. Andrews, who waved him 
away. 

As Martha followed its progress to another table, she became 
uneasily aware that a table a little to her left had recently become 
occupied by a party of four people which included a certain Lord 
Delbury. She recognised him at once, for he often came to dine 
at Wilton Place. His chair was placed sideways to her, and 
ordinarily he would be screened from her by the person sitting on 
his left; but, having just come in, he was leaning back looking 
about him, and he met her own look. At once she switched her 
eyes on to someone behind him, then slowly looked away ; but she 
knew his eyes were fixed on her, and began to feel alarmed. Would 
he remember her and tell the mistress that he had seen her playing 
the fashionable young lady at the Savoy? She had taken his hat 
and coat often enough ! 

She looked up again, involuntarily, and found him regarding 
her with the intent, puzzled look of a man searching his memory. 
Then, obviously uncertain who she was except that her face was 
familiar, he bowed tentatively. She returned the bow at once, 
just as his attention was taken by someone at his own table. 

Mr. Andrews noticed her movement, and looked round in time 
to see the cause of it. 

* Who’s that ?’ he asked. 
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‘Lord Delbury,’ said Martha. She was relieved to find that 
Mr. Andrews did not know him. 

‘Oh, really ?’ said Mr. Andrews. ‘Do you know him well ?’ 

‘No,’ said Martha, with admirable carelessness ; ‘ but he happens 
to be a great friend of some people I do know rather well.’ 

Mr. Andrews was inwardly impressed: Lord Delbury belonged 
to a social circle famed for its exclusiveness, and was the son of a 
very important family. Mr. Andrews looked at Martha with even 
more interest than before, if possible, and wondered who she might 
be. It seemed to him that her manner had just that mixture of 
ingenuousness and unconcerned composure so often the result of 
the upbringing of persons of a certain rank. And what he had seen 
of Lord Delbury’s bow had impressed him with its marked respect : 
he could not be expected to know that it was merely the bow of a 
man who is uncertain whom he is bowing to. Atall events, there 
was hardly any doubt in his mind now that he had chanced upon 
someone of note ; and this was so entirely to the satisfaction of his 
romanticism that he felt greatly elated. 

He offered her a cigarette, which she took with a slight air of 
bravado, and smoked rather awkwardly. He was glad, as he lighted 
it for her, that it had occurred to him to fill his case from the box 
in the dining-room, used for guests after dinner, for he seldom 
smoked cigarettes himself. 

Then, for half an hour, he laid himself out to amuse and enter- 
tain her—even to make love to her a little, with perfect propriety 
and discretion—and succeeded to admiration. So much so that 
the fashionable and discerning young men who came to dine in 
King Street and so often paid unrestrained tribute to his perception 
and resource, might have been impressed anew by this hidden 
display. Martha certainly was... . 

But at last her eye fell on her watch, and she saw that she would 
have to make haste to get back to Wilton Place by her appointed time. 

‘Oh!’ she exclaimed. ‘It’s nearly six——’ 

Mr. Andrews, too, was telling himself (for the second time that 
afternoon) that time was getting on. He remembered that he had 
had to arrange for dinner to be earlier to-night, before the theatre. 
Even so, he protested recklessly. 

‘What of it?’ he said. ‘ We’re giving time and all the other 
conventions a miss for this afternoon: aren’t we ?’ 

Martha gave a last look round the room. The band was playing 
‘I Never See Maggie Alone,’ her favourite tune. 
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‘ Yes,’ she answered. Then, with a flash of intuition as she rose 
to her feet: ‘ But you have to make up to them for it afterwards,’ 

Mr. Andrews rose too—he had already paid the bill—and 
followed her between the tables to the carpeted steps at the door, 
She was glad to notice that Lord Delbury seemed to have forgotten 
all about her: and if he did look at her next time he came to 
Wilton Place he was not likely to remember that she resembled 
someone he had bowed to this afternoon. 

They came again to the outer doors into the courtyard. 

‘ Taxi, sir ?’ said a page-boy, at attention. 

Mr. Andrews looked interrogatively at Martha. 

‘ Oh—oh, no, thank you,’ said Martha, quickly. ‘I’d sooner— 
I—TI’ll get one outside—— ’ 

The page-boy retreated, and Martha, a little flustered, con- 
sidered how best she should say good-bye. 

‘This,’ said Mr. Andrews, ‘has been the most delightful after- 
noon I’ve ever spent.’ 

‘Oh!’ gasped Martha, ‘it’s been lovely: , 

For a moment there was silence. 

‘ And now,’ said Mr. Andrews, ‘ we go back to our servitude.’ 

Martha looked at him, startled. ‘ What?’ she asked uneasily. 

‘ Back to the servitude of convention,’ Mr. Andrews explained. 

‘Oh,’ said Martha. ‘ Yes, of course. And if,’ she said, speaking 
carefully, ‘we should happen to meet again, you'll remember the 
arrangement, won’t you? I mean, you'll remember that we've 
never met before ? ’ 

‘ As far as that’s concerned,’ said Mr. Andrews gallantly, ‘ this 
afternoon has never happened.’ 

‘I don’t know so much about that,’ said Martha. Then she 
held out her hand. ‘Good-bye. It’s been—lovely ! ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Andrews gravely. ‘ Good-bye—Martha.’ 

So Martha turned and hurried away, through the glass door of 
the Savoy (which was also that other glass door), out into the 
Strand and reality again. Or was it unreality ? 

Whichever it was, her cup was incredibly full: she would carry 
it very carefully. 





IV. 


Mr. Andrews stood where she had left him, just inside the doors, 
watching her figure until it disappeared into the Strand. Even 
when it had gone, he still stood, looking abstractedly at the place 
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where it had last been in his view. Then he, too, passed out, and 
went slowly away across the courtyard. 

After due time he was walking along King Street once more, 
and as he let himself into the flat with his latch-key he noted the 
time again, with a frown. It was later than he had thought, for 
he had dawdled home from the Strand, his mind pleasantly occupied 
with the afternoon now over. It was something that he would be 
glad to remember in the intervals of a life almost fully taken up by 
the social activities and demands of other people. At the moment, 
however, he was in danger of making himself late, and he went 
straight to his bedroom and began to change his clothes. 

When he came out again, after a creditably short space of time, 
he had remembered to take the theatre-tickets out of the pocket 
of the coat he had been wearing, and he had them in his hand. 
He walked along the passage leading from his bedroom, and turned 
into the dining-room. As he entered it he heard his name called 
from the room beyond. The door between was ajar. He answered, 
crossed to the door, and opened it. In the room into which he 
was now looking a young man was sitting in a large armchair by the 
far window: he had turned towards the door waiting for Mr. 
Andrews to come in. 

‘Did you get those theatre-tickets ? ’ he asked. 

‘T have them here, sir,’ Mr. Andrews answered. 

‘Right,’ said he of the armchair. ‘And you might bring me a 
cocktail before I go to dress.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ said Mr. Andrews. ° 

‘Oh! And Andrews ?’ 

‘Sir 2’ 

‘There'll be one more for dinner. Sir George Ledbury is coming.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ said Mr. Andrews again. His face, in the 
door-way, as he withdrew from the room, was more mask-like than 
ever. 
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A HUNTER AND HUNTING EXPERIENCES 
IN RHODESIA. 


BY H. R. CUMMING. 
: 


I was one of the early settlers in Rhodesia. After a varied career 
in the troubled times which ended in the Boer War, I bought from 
the Chartered Company a block of land beyond the Lupani River, 
In those days there were few roads, and travelling was not only 
slow, but difficult and dangerous, so I arranged to trek in the 
company of Jan van der Stell, one of the old-time hunters. My 
wife and her sister at first insisted on going with us, and when 
I tried to dissuade them, protested that they might as well face 
the hardships of pioneering first as last. 

But the Boer, who had no mind to be bothered with women- 
folk in the veldt, was as wily in argument as in action. He first 
tried to warn them off their intention by dwelling on the wild nature 
of the country to be traversed. Not only was there the danger of 
being trampled to death by flying herds of buffaloes and elephants, 
but of lions lurking in the long grass, often ten feet high, and ready 
to spring out and seize a donkey from the span drawing the ladies’ 
waggon or even one of themselves. But when he saw that the 
danger of the journey only made them the more anxious to make it, 
he changed his line of argument, pointing out how much pleasanter 
it would be if I first spied out the land and built a house for them. 
In the end we went alone. 

Van der Stell was nicknamed by his countrymen Zwaart Haart 
(Black Heart) Jan. The natives in that wide tract of practically 
unknown country stretching out from Lake Ngami to the sea called 
him by another name, Kanamusa, a word which, in their language, 
means cruel or ruthless. True, many a time he had freed them 
from the terror of man-eating lions, against which the black man is 
almost helpless. But he had as often committed dark deeds that 
filled them, savages as they were, with horror. It was the know- 
ledge alike of his power and his ruthlessness which gave him an 
almost uncanny influence over them. One had only to shout 
Kanamusa near a kraal to see men, women, and children fleeing to 
the rocks or bush as if driven by dread of a wild beast. Neverthe- 

less individuals amongst them served him long and devotedly 
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without expecting, or receiving, any return whatever, and in 
sickness he could be as gentle as a woman. 

He was a noble figure of a man, six feet four inches in height, 
straight as a lance, and tough as a badger. He had an eagle eye, 
greenish-yellow in colour, which when he was roused could flash 
with such fire that it was no wonder he so often put the fear of the 
supernatural into the heart of the ignorant native. His likeness to 
an eagle was further strengthened by his high Roman nose. He 
wore a full beard and rather long hair, ‘ bobbed ’ and ‘ shingled ’ in 
the style of the backveld Boer. He usually dressed in riding 
breeches and leggings, which set off his fine figure to the greatest 
advantage. So careless of appearances was he, however, that he 
thought nothing of going into the impenetrable isinaga (hook thorn) 
—the favourite grazing ground of the elephant—with his clothes on. 
But as a rule before entering it he stripped and rubbed his body with 
grease. Though badly torn by the thorns he was so tough that 
he took it as all in the day’s hunt. He was a dead shot at almost 
any distance, and, if he drew a bead over the sight of a gun, it meant 
certain death at the other end. 

At this time his age was thirty-seven. He had married in his 
early twenties, but the rough, wandering life he led had soon sapped 
the strength from his young wife, for whom he had shown little 
consideration. She had died in child-birth, which was more of 
relief than grief to her stark husband. He had never had the 
opportunity or inclination to marry again. He was happier by 
himself roaming the boundless veldt ‘after big game, especially 
elephants, in the pursuit of which he was most successful. He 
killed his first lion when he was fourteen years of age, and when he 
was fifteen killed a lion which had attacked his father and was on the 
point of tearing out his vitals. Up to the time when I first made 
Kanamusa’s acquaintance he had killed over sixty lions and between 
seven and eight hundred elephants. 

His wants were small, a few cartridges and an occasional suit 
of clothes being all ‘he required. Of washing he had no opinion 
whatever. He held that people who wanted to do that often 
were dirty. 

Besides his spare donkeys, Kanamusa never moved out on a 
hunting trip unless he had a couple of good ‘ salted horses,’ that is 
immune from horse sickness. At this time he was particularly 
fortunate, as several years before his father had sent him an eighteen- 
months-old colt with a touch of Arab blood in him. He had grown 
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into a superb horse. His master called him by the soldier’s nick- 
name for Roberts, “ Bobs,’ and took infinite pains with his training. 
He was strong, finely proportioned, sure-footed, and almost tireless ; 
as nimble and fleet as a klipspringer, and intelligent to the point of 
uncanniness. In the excitement of the chase after big game he 
could perform extraordinary feats of endurance. By the way he 
sensed a hole in the ground so as to avoid it, and saved his master 
from being thrown off his back in wild gallops, he might have had a 
sixth sense. His value was so well known throughout the country 
that he was in great demand for stud purposes. Kanamusa almost 
invariably rode Bobs himself. It was a high compliment if he gave 
place to anyone else. The affection between man and horse was 
profound in its intensity. They understood one another as few 
human beings ever understand one another. 

Sara, Kanamusa’s second horse, was a good second to Bobs, 
though in her youth she had been a great ‘bucker.’ But her master, 
being the perfect horseman he was, had so completely cured her of 
her bad habit that she was as steady as Bobs. 

It was in Kanamusa’s company then that I started out from 
Gwemelo to take up my land. I was taking with me a plentiful 
supply of stores, also cattle with which to stock the farm. 

We trekked quietly for several days. On the fourth we decided 
to go out and look for game so as to replenish our larder. During 
this tramp ahead, an incident happened which nearly cost the hunter 
his life. We were walking abreast on the same side of the road, 
when Kanamusa sawa duiker. Atonce he started to stalk it. His 
dog, Valk, which generally went with us on these tramps ahead, had 
remained behind at the camp. Unfortunately, I was not aware of 
this, and so, when I saw an animal creeping behind the hunter in a 

crouching position, and keeping step with him after the manner of 
Valk when his master was stalking, I took it to be the dog. Nor 
did I discover my mistake until Kanamusa fired and a big body 
sprang into the air behind him. Catching a glimpse of its spots in 
the sunlight, I realised it was a leopard. Without pausing an 
instant, I took aim and fired, hitting the leopard in a vital spot as 
it was almost on Kanamusa, whom it knocked over as it fell with a 
broken neck. He was so overcome that he could do nothing but 
exclaim in Dutch : 

‘ Heere, man, ge had mijn lieve gered, en ik zal dit niet vergiet.’ 
(‘Oh Lord, man, you have saved my life, and I shall never 
forget it.’) 
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A little surprised at so much emotion in a man whom I should 
have thought too tough for such expression, I said stolidly, ‘It 
was a near shave.’ 

But Kanamusa understood more fully than I did the danger 
that he had escaped, for he had once been mauled by a leopard. 
The result was that he nearly lost his life through blood-poisoning 
setting in. Abscesses broke out all over his body until even his 
iron constitution threatened to break down under the strain. 

In the meantime, the cause of all the excitement, the duiker, 
which had only been wounded, got clear away, much to the chagrin 
of both of us. It was, too, a serious matter, since we had shot 
nothing the day before, and meat was running short. The boys 
had ravenous appetites, so that if they did not get meat they used 
more mealie meal for their porridge, and our supply of that was 
limited. The old leopard was in such bad condition that he was of 
no use to us. We therefore handed it over to the boys, who were 
looking at it with eager eyes. To them superstition made it 
valuable, for the native believes that there is great virtue in the fat 
of the lion and the leopard. They wanted the fat of the leopard 
we had killed to rub over their bodies in order to increase their 
courage and attractiveness to the other sex. 

Beside a stream, we decided to camp for several days’ hunting. 
There was an ancient dam in the river, where we could not only 
swim ourselves, but also our horses. So we outspanned under a 
spreading sand apple tree, whose leaves were as close and small as 
the privet in England. It gave us grateful shade from the blazing 
Rhodesian sun, and under it sour quitch grass made a soft carpet 
for our weary limbs. 

Besides the dam nearest our camp there were several others 
along the spruit, on which teal and knob-nosed ducks were plentiful. 
These birds are shy, and have to be skilfully stalked to get at them. 
We had some good sport, hunting them from dam to dam until 
they grew so wild that a shot at them was impossible before they 
were out of range. Our bag was a good one, however, and that 
night at supper broiled birds proved a pleasant change of diet from 
venison, which we had eaten every day since we left Gwemelo. 

Next morning we rode out at daybreak on the chance of finding 
eland, which we were told were plentiful in the neighbourhood. 
We needed biltong (dried meat) for the boys, who numbered five. 
The farther we travelled away from civilisation, we discovered, the 
scarcer duiker and steinbok became. Our progress was slow because 
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Bookie—Kanamusa’s boy—was of the party, and he was on foot, 
We had not covered more than a few miles, when Kanamusa on 
looking up a tributary vlei saw what he said was a herd of eland, 
I could see nothing at first on account of a thin morning mist, for 
I was not as yet quick at spotting game, which, unless it is a gift, 
only comes with long practice. 

Through the trees we drew quietly near the eland, when 
Kanamusa called a halt to reconnoitre. On alighting from his 
horse he directed Bookie to creep forward and be ready to enter 
the vlei below the game. I was to take up my station beyond them, 
and cut off their retreat if they moved up the vlez. Kanamusa 
explained to me that as we wanted meat badly he had better fire 
the first shot at the herd. I naturally agreed, and later on con- 
gratulated myself on the arrangement, as it enabled me to see an 
exhibition of horsemanship and intrepidity which I could never 
have believed possible had I not seen it with my own eyes. 

For when Kanamusa calculated that Bookie and I were at our 
posts he broke cover and made straight for the herd, at racing 
speed. Singling out two large bulls, he rode between them, knock- 
ing them over with a left and right. Before the herd, dazed by 
this lightning attack, understood what had happened, he fired his 
three remaining shots, and two cows dropped. He had then to 
load again, and while doing it, singled out another great bull, which 
rushed up the valley like the wind, but too far off for a shot from 
me to strike him. A second followed but more in my direction, 
and as the chase continued hot against the other, he swerved further 
towards me, until in his course he passed close beside where I stood. 
It was like aiming at a whirlwind, but at such close range he went 
down at the first shot. 

My eyes were then irresistibly drawn to the hunter, who was 
still pursuing the eland up the valley and dodging in and out of 
the scrub as if every moment he must lose his balance and be 
thrown to the ground. It was a wonderful feat of horsemanship 
such as I had never seen before. Bobs dodged the holes, and there 
were plenty of them, as if by instinct, keeping his feet like a cat 
without ever slackening his pace. On they rushed, hunter and 
hunted, until the eland realised that he was cornered. Then he 
backed into a bush, when Kanamusa shot him from the saddle. 
As the rest of the herd had broken away down the vie they ran 
mad with fright, past Bookie, who accounted for two young but 
full-grown bulls. Our bag numbered eight, which I thought too 
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many for our needs. But Kanamusa assured me that there was 
not a pound too much, and the result proved that he was right. 

There was a fair pool of water in the vlez, so he told me it would 
be easier to make the biltong on the spot than to cart the carcases 
of the dead eland to the waggons, and asked me to go back and 
fetch the trek, while he and old Bookie started the skinning and 
cutting up. I rode away at once, and soon reached our camp. 
Two of the boys I sent off immediately with the cattle for my farm 
and spare donkeys. With the aid of the other two boys I packed 
and inspanned the waggon. In less than two hours we arrived 
near the kill, where we pitched our new camp, and were all busy 
making biltong. So skilfully was it cut that there was practically 
no waste, and when it was dried it had shrunk to relatively small 
proportions. 

About half-way to the land for which we were making we arrived 
at Matapham’s Kraal. He was the head induna of the district, 
a man dignified in presence and courteous in manner, like so many 
of his rank until they are ‘civilised.’ He had, too, character, 
through it exerting wholesome control over his people. Although 
a great man in his own esteem he had a wholesome respect for 
Kanamusa. So had his people, amongst whom were two of the 
old hunter’s boys. For two reasons, his arrival was greeted with 
great enthusiasm. In the first place, the wedding feast of Mata- 
pham’s daughter, who was to be married on the morrow, was being 
prepared, and while there was enough beer for the occasion, they 
had the meat of only one ox, which, large as it was, did not promise 
enough to eat for all. Now if Kanamusa were only in good mood, 
and they could show him the game, there would be plenty for 
everybody. 

The second reason for welcoming Kanamusa was more in the 
public interest. It appeared that for some time lions, one of which 
had attacked and carried off an old woman who was hoeing in a 
field of mealies near home, were scaring the neighbourhood. Her, 
the natives regarded not so much as a loss as a bad portent. For 
in the following two months over a dozen cattle and donkeys were 
killed by the troop. In it there were eight lions, he was told, 
including, of course, the one which was now a ‘ man-eater.’ 

In the afternoon, when we had outspanned and eaten some- 
thing, a deputation, headed by the hunter’s old boys, waited upon 
Kanamusa in order to lay their trouble before him. 
‘Now’s my chance to make a bit,’ he said in an aside. 
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The death of the old woman had given them such a scare that, 
to save their own skins, they were ready to make sacrifices. But, 
like the wily old Boer that he was, when they suggested an indaba 
he was at first offhand with them. 

‘Why can’t you leave me alone ?’ he grumbled. ‘I’m here to 
outspan and rest, not to hold indabas. I won’t be bothered unless 
I get something out of it. Be quick and tell me what you want,’ 

The boys in native fashion spun a long story of the lions’ depre- 
dations, winding up with a graphic account of the death of the old 
woman, and praying the hunter, who was their baba (father) to 
help them to get rid of the lions. 

‘ For a consideration, yes,’ said Kanamusa, ‘ and a consideration 
of my choosing.’ 

In continuation of his answer, Kanamusa walked over to the 
kraal in which the cattle were penned and drove out nine fat oxen. 

‘I want one for each lion in the troop and two for the old “ man- 
eater,” the most dangerous of all. Also I want grain for my horses 
because they will help me to kill the lions. Therefore, for every 
one killed you must give me a bag of grain and two for the “ man- 
eater,” because he might kill my horses. Naturally, the skin and 
fat of the lions when we shoot them must be mine, but you can 
have the meat if you want it.’ 

The boys demurred at these terms. 

‘ You are our father,’ they cried, ‘ and must not see us all killed. 
You must help us.’ 

‘I’m not here to shoot lions,’ returned Kanamusa, ‘ but to shoot 
elephants and buffaloes, which is much more profitable than 
playing around with lions. Besides, helping you would not buy 
cartridges, and, if I got killed or hurt, my children would get 
nothing.’ 

The natives went away disappointed. But Kanamusa was 
undisturbed. In the first place, he wanted to push on, and a lion 
hunt might mean a couple of days lost. In the second place, he 
knew the natives more thoroughly than they knew themselves, 
and felt sure that they would soon be back again to see him. 

In the meantime he set about making my cattle and donkeys 
and his own donkeys and horses secure for the night. For this 
purpose he got the boys to fashion a bush kraal with plenty of wood 
stacked about it. Matapham’s people were not so careful. 

That night we heard a concert of lions, which were roaring at 
the next kraal about two miles away, and awful it was, with an 
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undertone of menace in it that struck fresh terror into the hearts 
of the natives. Three donkeys, which had not been kraaled, 
were carried off and eaten. Next morning the owners came over 
to visit the hunter in order to beg for poison, with which they hoped 
to destroy their terrible enemies. 

‘I’m no trader,’ said Kanamussa, ‘ and therefore I’ve no poison 
to sell. If you had agreed to my terms yesterday you would not 
have lost these donkeys. For the crows would have told the lions 
that Kanamusa was coming after them, and they would have made 
themselves scarce. As you didn’t engage me to kill them they 
will be back again, and carry off more of your cattle and donkeys, 
and perhaps one of yourselves. I’m trekking in the morning.’ 

When this news was taken to the kraal a hurried native indaba 
was called. The practical result was that Matapham himself 
sought the hunter, and agreed to the terms laid down the day 
before, responsibility for their fulfilment resting with him. The 
grain and cattle were sent over immediately, on the condition that, 
if Kanamusa failed to carry out his contract, they were to be 
returned. 

Soon great. preparations were being made in the kraal for the 
hunt. The young men decked themselves out in their shields and 
head-dresses, arming themselves with assegais and knobkerries. 
A few old warriors brought out ancient gaspipe blunderbusses, but 
Kanamusa ordered them to be left at home, as he said it was he 
who was going to shoot the lions, and not they. 

The ground had been well trodden over where the donkeys 
had been killed the night before. But eventually the party picked 
up the spoor, which led in the direction of some wooded hills about 
three miles away. Among the tracks there was one which ap- 
peared to have been made by a large lion, evidently the leader of 
the troop. 

Kanamusa and I were mounted, he on Bobs and I on the mare, 
Sara, while Bookie, with his baas’ spare rifle, trotted behind, on 
foot. Valk was in the van, the natives with their dogs forming 
a picturesque if ragged rearguard. When we had got a couple of 
miles from the kill, the spoor still leading towards the range of kopjes, 
we came in sight of a large antheap fringed with long grass at the 
base. To the right of it grew some thick bush. When we were 
within a hundred yards of it, Valk stiffened and came to a stand. 
Kanamusa glanced swiftly about him, and seeing nothing, urged 
the dog forward. But he refused to budge. His master then 
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tried to draw him towards the bush, but though he moved, it was 
so clearly against his will that he whined in protest. The hunter, 
who had a pair of field-glasses with him, swept the bush with them, 
Still he could see nothing, and turned them on the grass at the base 
of the antheap with the same result. He was about to acknowledge 
himself and Valk at fault, when he happened to glance at the top 
of the antheap. There he saw what had stopped Valk—the face 
of a lion looking towards them. He sat down, and taking careful 
aim fired. There was not the slightest movement, at any rate 
as far as he could judge. The bullet had just tipped the antheap 
and knocked up some dust. 

To surround the spot he called up the natives and their dogs, 
taking the spoor from the ground as if he had missed the lion. 
They crept up all aquiver, some of the dogs yapping with excite. 
ment, as they now had the scent. On getting towards the near 
side of the antheap the lion looked to them as if he were crouching, 
his head on his paws. The young men then clubbed their shields 
before their assegais, and rushed forward, plunging their assegais 
into the lion, not one realising that he was dead. It was the old 
“man-eater,’ and a monarch he was. In his absence the night 
before, the rest of the troop had eaten the donkeys. Apparently 
he was waiting on the antheap for the sun to go down, when he 
could have picked up a meal from the scraps, or killed a fresh one 
for himself. His skin had been so badly stabbed that it was of 
little use, and on opening the carcase nothing was found but the 
remnants of an old skin shirt and some beads, which had, perhaps, 
belonged to the old woman he had eaten. Kanamusa’s bullet had 
struck the nose and passed through the head to the brain, so that 
death was instantaneous. It meant two fat oxen and a couple of 
bags of grain to the hunter. 

The rearguard was jubilant, as nothing is more unnerving to 
the native mind than the knowledge that a ‘ man-eater ’ is prowling 
about the neighbourhood. This was one now accounted for. The 
hunt was continued on the spoor of the seven lions, which were still 
making in the direction of the range. As the grass was high, 
Kanamusa made the natives move forward in a line, for fear the 
lions being full fed might lie down and be missed by a few yards. 
He himself rode to the left along a rise in the ground, and still 
further to the left trotted a native boy. I held the line a hundred 
yards below. We were all travelling along quietly on the alert 
when, suddenly, the native with Kanamusa shouted : 











which 


late. 
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‘Inkosi, here they are ! ’ 

Kanamusa had passed within five paces of the troop without 
knowing it, the wind blowing from him to them. Even Bobs had 
not caught the scent. Kanamusa galloped to the spot where the 
boy was standing, and, sure enough, they could see the marks where 


, the lions had lain. The grass was flattened and still quite warm. 


They had evidently got the hunter’s wind as he passed, and had 
stolen away. 

By this time I had cantered up, but only to see him put heels 
to Bobs and in full gallop to a long glade, which he had seen through 
the trees. There the lions were walking quietly. 

Although I was not new to the country I was so taken aback 
at the daring of the man that for a moment I was staggered. But 
Isoon pulled myself together and followed his lead. When he got 
through the patch of bush I saw him charge the lions, which 
scattered. He shot two lionesses in succession from his horse, and 
then wheeled to face a large male which thereupon turned about 
and broke into a run up the glade. Bobs was as nimble as a goat 
after him, doubling in and out of the short scrub. When he saw 
he had no chance of getting away, and that the horse was on him, 
he turned on his back like an enormous cat, growling fiercely. 
Bobs at a touch on the rein stood still as a statue, while his master 
shot the lion from the saddle, breaking the great beast’s back. 

In the meantime, one young and well-grown male had turned 
back and was coming towards me. I drew for cover behind a bush, 
and, without seeing me, he passed within ten yards of it, when I 
fred, hitting him in the neck, which broke it, and he fell crashing 
toearth. As this was my first lion I was naturally elated, and, 
instead of going after the two remaining members of the troop, 
which were slipping away in the long grass, I paused to enjoy the 
excitement of my ‘kill.’ When I thought of my duty it was too 
late. Bookie, with greater presence of mind, as soon as his master 
reed after his lion, padded after him with the spare gun, and 
finished off one of the two lionesses he had shot. She was not dead, 
but badly wounded. The whole incident had not occupied more 
than twenty minutes from the time the troop had first been sighted 
in the glade. 

The natives, wildly excited, now came up singing and dancing. 
Striking their assegais at intervals in a kind of dramatic accompani- 
ment, they chanted to the dead lions in poetical language what 
would always happen to their kind when they ran up against a 
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great hunter like Kanamusa. He, however, had no patience with 





such ‘ monkey tricks,’ and set his emotional allies to skin the lions, | 
The ‘ man-eater ’ they found to be in good condition, the fat when | 


rendered down filling a five-gallon drum, which he eventually © 


bailed out to them at a nice profit, between £6 and £7. There was 

also a good deal of fat in the lion which I had shot, and this was 

allotted to me as my share of the spoil for future use on the farm. 
By the evening we were well on the move again, travelling 


as tS Rie 


quietly over bush-covered country diversified by kopjes and broad | 


open valleys, which one day I hoped to see ploughed up and smiling 

with homesteads. It was all owned by the Chartered Company. 
Next day I arrived at my own farm and parted company with 

Kanamusa, who was anxious to push on to the north, where lay 


the unknown country which is now traversed by civilisation at | 


one point, the iron road to the Victoria Falls. This was his stalking 
ground and home. It was roamed over by elephant, rhinoceros, 
and buffalo, few white men caring to penetrate it, owing to their 
fear of the twin spectres sleeping sickness and the tsetse fly, the one 
threatening themselves, the other their animals. The evil reputa- 
tion of the country, Kanamusa—for his own ends—took care to 
foster. 


(To be continued.) 
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LITERARY CROSSWORD. 
(‘SAVOY OPERAS.’) 
BY AGRIPPA. 
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30 3! 32 33 3 
35 
37 38 
39 
Across. CLUES. Down. 
1. The Lord High. 6. Crowd in‘ Jolanthe.’ 4. Agirl graduate. 5. Hovel. 
ll. Indian tongue. 6. Fairies’ Protection Association. 
12. Lovesick maidens do this. 7. ‘ Do not fee! weil.’ 
l Round the Tower of London (once), 8. Royal foster-mother. 
14. Hero of ‘ The Sorceress’ (in private life). 9. Gramophone reproduction, 
15. Katisha'’s much admired, 10. Rapturous maiden. 
17, Professional bridesmaid. 16. ‘ Downright, regular, royal.’ 
18. Customary. 22. One of the operas, 18. Negative prefix. 19. Authors. 
24. Portnguesecoin. 26. Anotheroftheoperas. 20. Eastern. 21. Consonants of a‘ Yeomen’ 
30, Another crowd in ‘ Jolanthe.’ Lady. 
33. Condition of Cyril on a regrettable occasion 22. Skeleton of 1 across. 
45, Amases. 36. Neighbour of Japan. Theme of Lady Psyche’s song. 





37, Appears in all the operas. One of the Murgatroyds 
38, Fisherman's implement. Lady member of Ernest Dummkopf's 


39. Playhouse. 40. Democratic tar. Company. 





28. Condition of chapel in ‘ The Pirates.’ 
29. Lrofessor of Humanities. 31. To be, 
Down. 32. Cooking commodity. 
1. Lady of'The Yeomen.’ 2. Gilbert’sgift. 33. Feminine diminutive. 
3. Prominent feature in Castle Adamant. 34. Organin danger in ‘ Mikado’and‘ Yeomen.’ 


For the first, second and third correct answers to be opened, the Editor of 
Tae CornHitt MaGazine offers each a prize of books to the value of £1, to be 
chosen from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 

RULES. 

1. With his solution, whether on the printed form or not, every solver must 
send the coupon which appears on page x. Only one answer may be sent with 
each coupon. 

2. On his answer the solver must write his name and address. 

3. Answers to the Literary Crossword should be written in ink and addressed 
to the Crossword Editor, The Cornhill Magazine, 50a Albemarle Street, London, 
W. 1, and must arrive not later than July 20. 

4. Solvers who write a second letter to correct a previous answer must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 
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SOLUTION OF ‘SIR WALTER SCOTT’ LITERARY CROSSWORD. 
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Across. CLUES. 


‘ Old Mortality.’ 10. Abbotsford. 
Sear. 20. Ermin. 21. Near. 
Herne. 23. Dare. 24. Diets. 
Dangerous. . Niagara. 28. Al. 
Ney. 31. Tums. 
Saladin (* Talisman.’) 
Iducy) A(shton) (‘ Bride of Lammer- 
moor’). 

Astarte (‘ Count Robert of Paris’). 
R(obert) Burns). Onus. 18. 
Truoce (‘ Court’ reversed). 45. Stir. *8t. Ronan’s Well.’ 

48. My. 49. Oa. 50. Kenya. 28. Altar. 29. 

52. Alice (‘ Peveril of the Peak’). 32. ‘Guy Mannering.’ 
A.M. 54. Nil. 56. Ate 37. Tales, 38. . 
Border. 59. Esk. 60. Era. 39. Tse(tse). . Bailie. 
Ale (‘ Ivanhoe * Ch. 41), TK. 3. Rear. 
R. L. S(tevenson). 83. Lt. 64. Lo. . Oyes. 5. Scot. 
8MS (M88). 66. Din. 67. Nisi. . Reel. 8. Marian. 
Gott). 5. Lest. 57. Blondel(‘ Talisman’ ). 


D(andie) D(inmont) (‘ Ivanhoe '). 5%. Rowena (‘ Ivanhoe’). 
W.P 68. 
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L.8.D. 

Deans (‘ Heart of Midlothian’). 
Maria. 

* Redgauntiet.” 6. Triad. 
America. 8. Litan (Titan). 
Ins. 10. And (&). 
Bean. lz. Kane 

Orgy. . * The Talisman 
Seru. 6 


Dnt St OI Stag 


tp Eden. IH. 
Jean (Jean-qui-rit and Jean-qui-pleure, 59. Gaoler. 70. Dn(d——n). 
* Quentin Durward °) . Diana) (‘ Rob Roy’). 
Seth (‘ Ivanhoe ’). 76. An. 73. Flora (‘ Waverley '). 
Nigel (‘ Fortunes of Nigel"). . 
Anne (‘ Anne of Geierstein ’). 
Woman. 85. Mode. 87. Knot. 3. . 
Otter. 93. Euiao. 94. Eleven. 5. Menu. 86. Ev(er). 88. Tec, 
Are. 95. Haiti. 9. io. 9). Tame. 91. Time. 
Lincoln (green) (‘ Ivanhoe’), 101. EI. 92. 95. En. 96. Nii). 
3. N.I. 103. Macrimmon (‘ Rob Roy’). . Lucy) B(ertram) (‘ Guy Mannering '). 
. Edinburgh. 106. Ivanhoe. 107. Eng. My. 1lo4, Rh. 


RESULT OF ‘ALICE IN WONDERLAND’ LITERARY CROSSWORD. 


The first three correct solutions opened were sent in by Miss G. Miller, Wilton 
Lodge, Staines; Miss N. H. Ellerton, North Wingfield Rectory, Chesterfield ; 
Miss M. P. Spain, 120 St. George’s Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; and they will 
choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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